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“Miérode” ‘Hani-rinistedy (/yderwear 


grows surely and steadily in popularity, winning favor with thousands 
of wearers who endorse its superior qualities. 
Perfect in fabric, finish and fit. Ki 


* The graceful cut of Mérode (Hand-Finished) Underwear does away 
with the bunched, disfiguring fullness caused by garments that over-lap; 
reduces the form, beautifies the waist-line, contributes to comfort, 
without excessive cost. 


For $1 we will send you a sample of our 


505 Medium Weight or 
1464 Heavy Wepght 


COTTON UNION SUITS in any of the following shapes: 
High Neck, Long Sleeves, Ankle Length 
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High Neck, Short Sleeves, Ankle Length Sizes 
High Neck, No Sleeves, Knee Length 3, 4, 5, & 6. 
Mention size and shape desired. Sold by all dealers. 


If you cannot procure at your dealer, 
write for our new illustrated catalogue to Department S. 
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“Onyx” Hose 


Here are two numbers, the like of which can be found only in the 
“ONYX” Brand of Hosiery: 


409 K—Woman’s Silk Lisle Hose. 
E 325—Men’s Silk Lisle Half Hose, in 
Black and all colors. 


Look Like Stlk—Feel Like Silk 
Wear Better than Silk 
Retail price—50c. per pair. 
Sold by all first class shops. If not obtainable at your dealers we 


will mail a sample pair of both styles postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Address Department M. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors mess see NEW YORK 
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THE INDEPENDENT i 





, There is a great difference 
Some Like It, rnong the readers of THE 
Some Dont TypEPENDENT in the value 
they put upon our first department, “The 
Survey of the World.” Some take the 
magazine especially to get it. Some rarely 
read it. From the former class we get 
letters saying, “It has cured me of the 
newspaper habit,” “It is a great time-saver 
for a busy man,” and “It is invaluable for 
reference.” From the latter class we hear: 
“Tye read it all before in the dailies,” and 
“Why don’t you liven it up a bit with edi- 
forial comment?” ‘The first objection is not 
quite true, because we are sure nobody 
would read so many papers for his own 
amusement as we have to in writing the 
“Survey.” The second objector does not 
know how hard it is for us to keep our 
dpinions out of the “Survey” department. 
We often have to adopt the device of Mr. 
Dick, in “David Copperfield,” who kept by 
him another’ sheet of paper for putting 
down the references to King Charles the 
First that would intrude themselves _into 
his memorial. But we have a place pur- 
posely reserved for the expression of our 
inions, and our contributors have a 
ce to express theirs, so it is proper 
that there should be one space reserved for 
the plain uncolored statement of the news 
of the week. This clean-cut separation of 
news and opinion is now the recognized 
ideal of our. best daily newspapers, and they 
keep to it more nearly than most of the 
weeklies. Those journals which allow their 
reporters to distort, color and comment 
upon the news they gather in accordance 
with their own views or the policy of the 
paper, are generally viewed with contempt 
even by those who read them. 


Js 


“Sew “ pa , er,wants to have ac- 

mion cess to the facts them- 
selves; the “sources” that the teachers of 
history are always talking about. We aim 
t0 present in our “Survey of the World” 
as much as he needs to know of any event 
of the week that does not personally. con- 
tem him. That the essential news of a 
week can be put into eight pages will not 
#em incredible to those who realize how 
Sxtensively the news is “watered” in the 
"thily press. Much of what appears there is 
St worth knowing and some of it ought 


Every intelligent read-_ 


not to be known. Most of it has merely 
local, personal and temporary - interest. 
By leaving out of our “Survey” society do- 
ings, as well as such things as crimes, ex- 
cept when significant; accidents, except 
those of national interest; and obituaries, 
except of men whose death directly affects 
the current of history, we have space for 
the things that are really necessary for 
everybody to know in order to under- 
stand the world of today. 


a 


The man who reads 
“all the papers” needs 
such weekly summary 
as much as the man who reads none, be- 
cause in this way he can get at a glance a 
better idea of significant events and more 
nearly in the proportion which they will as- 
sume when the history of the period comes 
to be written. We have a stack of papers 
a foot high from every State and many 
foreign countries laid upon the table every 
day from which to cull the news of . the 
week. From the daily cablegrams, with a 
few articles clipped from weeklies and 
monthlies to throw light on the situation, 
and an occasional reference to books to 
verify a name or fix a place, the item of 
200 or 300 words is written. The editor of 
a daily newspaper has to decide in less than 
ten minutes whether to put in a piece of 
news of doubtful authenticity, so he gen- 
erally gives it the benefit of the doubt and 
puts it in. We have a chance to get the 
next day’s corrections and contradictions 
for all except the day we go to press, and 
we have time to look into the matter and to 
detect inherent improbabilities. | Conse- 
quently our “Survey of the World” contains 
about as little fiction as any eight pages you 
could find anywhere on current events. As 
far as space permits we quote literally from 
original documents, treaties, laws and pub- 
lic speeches. We squeeze in all the names, 
dates and details that we can, which does 
make it rather hard reading, for it is 
freighted with more facts than language 
will well float, but one can afford to read 
hari for a few minutes a week when one 
is getting a great deal of information. If 
you do not want to read it now put it upon 
the shelf, and at the end of the year you 
will have a 416 page history of the world 
for 1906 that you will find very useful for 
reference. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Correct, Condensed, 
Comprehensive 
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EDUCATION 
Connecticut 2 








MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful,-happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. — 


GIRLS 
Boxwood Manor School oictyu. con. 
College te nna and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
under direction of rs. an outdoor sports. Go-oedinate 
with St. Margaret’s — — ay Cal. -Mrs. 8. 
Griswold, Patronesa, Miss Ida Louise T ebbetts, Principal. 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 
For boarding and day | ne seven. to fourteen years of 
age. Number limited. ar New Sock 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


College or business poogeret ation. Twelve boarding pupils. 
Individual training and instruction suited to needs of each 
boy. Athletics, Refers to Dean of Yale College 

H. U. KING, Principal, Stam ord, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and elective courses. College-Preparatory work a 
specialty. Music, Art, Elocution. Address MRS. M. ALLEN 
ARTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE the 
SCHOOL POR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES rae 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal) House 




















MIs8 Froebel School of RUST’S 


nog A Uebel School of, Ki i nyt or a” 


SEDGWICK fae sai 


ung Mea 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
A Home School among ‘‘the Berkshires,”’ pre tor 
College or Business. pils are members of —— 





faroily, and receive constant personal attention 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief 
Pupils carefully. selected and number limi Courses of 
study not rigid, advancement de; — student's ability, 
Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all out-door game 
and sports under careful s = Address 

J. VAN LENNEP, Principal, 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuet V./Corz, A.M., D.D., President. 
gand year begins Sept 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
high-school graduates and others. Art ‘and music,’ Ex. 
oe gaoe teachers. Native-French and. German.- New 
ick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket. 
ball,. field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. thful 


location, seo miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address, 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








Florida 
WINTER PARE, 


ROLLINS COLLEG FLORIDA 
geaituente nts: Ry nmap ~ ey Bam am mg BF Arts, ty 
yd -y <hr cat = een ee ar an Oe 
F. BUACKMAN, P Ph.D., President 
Illinois 


Illinois, Woodstock, near Chica 
~~ An ideal school 


Todd Seminary for Boys. Tikeee “coseaie ie 

ve # the ne pale school age. Located in most elevated town in 
il. ous sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. 

Send Nor prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE Prin. 

















Indiana 


Tri-State Colle e of Engineerin cae 
school expenses. Address L. M M. SNIFF, me Bres., “Ange, tnd. _ 





WABAN SCHOOL 3i3%5 wisan'd 


A superior school ; individual Sngtepetion.; physical and manual 
training ; athletic director. . H. Priispory, A. M., Prin, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
Location high an . ies. 





DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 





New Jersey 





WwW JERSEY, B 
Blair’ Academy John I. Blair Foundation 
ninth — han pee for any Cag College. New 


and Campus 8 
acres. Moderate sates. JOHN O. A. M, D.D, 
Principal. 





Massachusetts 
Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship, and character. Graduates in 
2s colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex- 
penses moderate. $250 a yeu. ene for catalogue to 

COWELL, Principal. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means not only 
a high’ intellectual development under most favorable 
conditions, but includes a practical training in the various 
branches of Household Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. eee y large number, of teachers in_propor- 
tion to pupils 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’s education. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 











Joreey wer Bordentown-on-the-Delaw 
NSORDEN ‘OWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

Our first aim is to —— strong, manly su 
physically, mentally, morally. ollege and business ” 
aration. Boys’ eenner cam Adirondacks. 

per. Rev. T. H. ndon, A.M., +p gataloges tt Maj. 
T. D. ndon, Commandant. 
NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respecte, as catalogue will show, 7 
enly $400 per year. Col. 0. J. WRIGHT, AM. 








NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. | 
College Preparatory Boarding School. 
Charles Scribner (Princeton), President ®oard of Trustee 
Francis Call Woodman (Harvard), Head Master. 
New York 


72nd year opens Oct. in 

Morning Classes, s¢ssio0s 

University § toi2. afternoon Classes, *# 
to6. Evening Classes, $10! 


Law School Senses tien, LL.M., J. D: 
Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. * N.Y. 
pa Reo 

it Method’’ of inetriction. 

three years. High 








New York 
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INSTITUTE 





Comprehensive, prescribed 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK New York City 


OF FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906 


The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave 











Auburn Theological Seminary. 


next term opens September 19, 1906, 10 a. 
Ag address by Rev. James S. Rises, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism. The Seminary aims at all- 
training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
£ all denominations. Full course in 
meg > Bible and all other depart- 
ments. -Location For information and ie 
apply to PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, 
Auburn, N. Y. 





PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 
Co-educational, New Buildings, new gymnasium, 
campus, athletic field. Small classes. Honor men in 30 
colleges. Music, Elocution Strongly moral. No pro- 
fanity, liquor, tobacco or hazing. $2 Scholarshi 
talogue Free. 
Rev. O. S. Hriebel, A. M., Prin. 
Box X, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Wisconsin 








New York, Binghamton. r 


THE LADY JANE 





Miss JaNE BrewsTER HYDE, 
Prinei 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, PRESIDENT 
A practical trai -echool for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
panies. ‘Summer Class. For catalogue and informa- 
_ 2 as Secretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, 
ew 














St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


A high-class residential and day school. 
New, fireproof building specially designed for school; 
perfect sanitation. 
Only teachers of highest academic and professional 
standing employed. 
te Academic Department, Music, Voice Culture, 
"Domestic Science. 


ork. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Directo’ 
48 & 50 W. Fifty-fourth St. fostwoen Sth & 6th Aves.). 





NEW TORK, Hartwick Seminary. 
pe of the oldest and best 
Seminary ° ratory schools in New 
York Stste. Experienced teachers, ealthful location, steam 
heat, abundant water supply, and moderate expenses. 
Send for catalog. J. G. TRAVER, D. D. Principal. 





North Carolina 
NORTH CAROLINA, Red Springs. 


North Carolina Military Academy 
hy thorough courses leading to graduation or entrance 
py est Point or a Climate famous; outdoor exer- 


all the year. uipment complete. $225 per year. 
Catalog of COLONEL . JONES, Head Master! 








Pennsylvania 





College preparation, ornamental 


L. L. Situs D.D., =_———. 
Kineston, Pa. 





teenie 1c:0Em1 For Boys. age ep age Fogray 
nterest taken, with to 

lofty ideals “Tot etalon nl ~ ee ye and Christen 
IRVINE, Pi. D ——_ address WILLIAM MANN 





WAYLAND ACADEMY £28k 30ys 
AND GIRLS 

AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buildings, Gymnasium 
Athletio field. Music and elocution in cial building. Expense 
Moderate. Address Epwi P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis 





Michigan 
MicuicaANn, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and Sctentific Schools. 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beau- 
tiful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

LAWRENCE CAMERON HuLL, Head Master. 


SCHOOL AGENCY 
ARE YOU GOING TO See 


Write for information; be explicit; Do it ey 2 qrede 
advantages. SOHOOL AGENCY. 700, 41H. Park Nine 


Seeing New los York: | 


Whether you live in, visit, or correspond with 
N. Y. City, you want a copy of the ““‘Banner 
Guide and Excursion Book” at hand. It is 
a superb Directory to the city’s wonders; its 
Objects of Interest and Information; its Theatres, 
Muceums, Hotels, Public Halls, Department 
Stores, Expresses; its Elevated, Subway and 
Country Railway and Steamboat lines. The details 
of its 44 Sight-Seeing and Pleasure Tours 
in and about the wonderful city are interes:ing 
and useful. 72 pages; Red-White-and-Blue cover. 
Sold by Stationers, Newsmen and Bookmen. By 
mail, Ten Cents. John D. Hall, Publisher, 
600 West 158th Street, New York. 

“* It is well worth its cost to merely read.” 


SON G= POEMS sirens. We write 


POPULAR MUSIC PUBLISH ING CO, 587, Enterprise oder -, Chicago 
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that man has spoken and the 


THE BEST best that man has written 


A A TT cece 
WHILE THEY LAST WE ARE GOING TO GIVE AWAY EIGHTEEN (18) SETS OF THE MOST INTERESTING LIBRARY oF 
LITERATURE EVER PUBLISHED. THIS IS AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—READ CAREFULLY—IT WILL INTEREST yoy 


art cloths, 


W 


the Best Authors,’ 
$12.00 per set. 


E HAVE on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of 
—fifteen mas nificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, 


one’s mind and the best the world has produced. 
the past 2,500 years is here, presented by the master min 


bound 


and artistically and durab 
$37.50. 


with full gold backs like illustrations below, the regular price of which 


se 18 sets 


it contains re: 
da ott that has aided hemeaity” in its 


Every 
of the world. 





Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 





Pericles 
Socrates 
#schines 


Cromwell 

Fenelon 

Cotton Mather 
Massillon 

Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benjamin franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 


Red Jacket 
Carnot 

Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 

Moreau 

Andrew Jackson 
DeWitt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 


seh 
Daniel. O’Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hiannibal Hamlin 


Wendell” 

Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm, M. Thackeray 


Napoleon III. 
Oliver W. Holmes 


th 

Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
sas 3 soamanets 
Wm. ry Seward 
haa Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Rosebery 
Emile Zola 

Parkhurst 


podene "Roosevelt 





he LIBRARY OF ORATORY #7! 


7,000 pages. 15 ficent volumes of the choicest orations that man 

spoken, tae | brilliant, forceful and biographies on the orators 

writers Hamilton viet ie, Lyman Abbott, Henry James, 

Stephen, Thomas Wentworth —— om Peale ee th Carl Sch 
enry Cabot Lodge. 


Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garlan 
Who would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 
Pericles: ‘Funeral Oration.” 
a eneenaans “Oration on the Googe” 


has 
such 











Marat: ‘Speech before the Ly et Convention.” 
Red Jacket. h at Fort Stanw 
2 ——— —y> ting the ae a Trial.” 


3 Always to Dare.” 
Moreau: “fo Dar n art ree Defe: 
"ex ‘Farewell tothe Old Guard.” 
Abraham Lincoln: 





: th 
e Gone of's a Malignant Tongue.” 
peech to His Soldiers.” 
3 anh reland Worth Dying For.” 
ie cae When Under Sen- 


Daniel Webster: = Reply to Hayne.” 
Patrick Henry: “Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death,” 





“First Inaugural.” 
Hen Ward Beecher: “Bifect of the Death of 


in. 
Emile Zola: “Appeal for Dreyfus.” 
Theodore Roosevelt; “A \ Nation of Pioneers.” 
Prince Bismarck : “ \ Plea for |!mperial Armament.” 
George Washington: “First Inaugural Address.” 





Do Not Neglect This Opportunity You take no risk. We will send both 
sets for examination, cbereee prepaid. 
If they are not satisfactory return them at our expense. Could an fairer i 

We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for them Gucrtely. 


Description of the Free! Knight’s “ Library This work contains the very best that 
of Half Hours with the Best Authors” has ever been written in the various 


branches of literature. The best in 
science, ae el history, biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, and 
essays. In fact, all the begt and lasting thoughts of the world. If you accept this 
offer you will always have in your possession two of the finest and most interesting 
sets of books ever published. One containing the best + man spoken, the 
other the best that man has written, and they will cost you only a few cents a day 
for a few months. We guarantee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever 
offered. Enclosed you will find request-for-inspection blank, sign and mail same 
promptly and secure these two grand setsof books worth $49.50 for only $1.00 after 
examination and $1.50 a month for twelve months. 
ese two sets of books should be in every home; _ is your opportunity. Re- 
quemaben, one costs you only about half-price and the other is absolutely free if 
you request at once. 





CUT OUT, SIGN AND MAIL NOW—FREE LIBRARY OFFER 





Request for Inspection 


A. i Roman 0 East peep Street, New York, N. Y. 
r : You charges prepaid, upon inspection, “The Library of ar gy OFF 

15. volumes, size 7% x 34 inches, ely Meee bound in combination Art 
backs and green sides, ah ‘old bast k stamping, the most attractive library poem Pym Cony ae 
also one set fof. Knight's “Li alf Hours with the Best Authors,” six beauti: 

After examining the books, if Te Godan to keep ee. I will pay ao ee for “The Library of 
Oratory” only (you to — me with Knight’s “Library Half Hours with the Best Authors’) 
$1.50 a month for ah — a ogy, tf, after examination, I decide 


$1.00 after examination, and 
of Oratory” I will send both sets ts of books to you, all 


not to keep “The Library 


Name. 





Address. 











(Ind.) 


books ever published—The Lon ag = of Oratory 


combination 
These 18 sets 


are a ans —t of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for bend half price, and to insure 
their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of th 
Oratory, one complete set of the most famous of all libraries of literature, Knight’s Library of “Half Hours with 
’ in six attractive volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold —_ and gold tops, worth 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of ks. 


of the Library of 


for every mood of 
Progress during 


Johnston 
ante 
pet 
sOldsmith 
Verne 
Fielding 
ke 
Webster 
Chalmers 
timer 
Verplanck 
Jefferson 
Carlyle 
Mac: aulay 
Longfellow 
Southey 
Shakespeare 
Burton 
Audubon 
Lamb 
Gibbon 
Bancroft 
Cervantes 
Hallam 
Defoe 
DeQuincey 
Cavendish 
Sheridan 
Keats 
Dampier 
Franklin 
Bacon 
Cooper 
Spencer 
Wordsworth 
Milton 
Lytton 
Byron 
Dryden 
Hope 
Cowper 
Austen 
Smollett 
Addison 


Holgate 
Penn 
Lauder 
Godwin 
Tuckerman 


Tannabill 
Tasso 
Ogden 
Ansen 
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Survey of the World 


After taking _ testi- 
mony for only three 
hours and a half, in 
Chicago, on the 8th, a special Federal 
Grand Jury indicted the Standard Oil 
Company for accepting rebates from the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company between August, 
1903, and February, 1905. In the in- 
dictment there are nineteen counts. If 
the company should be found guilty on 
all of them, the court could impose a fine 
of $380,000. It is understood that the 
rebates were a remission of the ordinary 
charges for storage at the railroad ware- 
houses in Chicago. This case was one 
transferred from Cleveland, where a 
part of the evidence was recently laid 
before a Grand -Jury, and where it was 
ascertained that the court for that dis- 
trict had no jurisdiction over the offenses 
In question. 
company or the railroad company was 
indicted at Chicago. The Grand Jury, 
however, has not finished its investiga- 
tion. It is said that there will be addi- 
tional indictments. These may relate to 
conspiracy (under the statute for a vio- 
lation of which two rebate brokers were 
sent to prison in Kansas City) and to 
violations of the Anti-Trust law. At 
Jamestown, N. Y., on the roth, another 
Federal Grand Jury indicted the. Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad Company, and the Vacuum Oil 
Company, of Rochester, for similar vio- 
lations of law. In the indictment against 
the Standard there are twenty-four 
counts, and in each of the other two 
indictments there are twenty-three. If 
the defendants should be found guilty 
upon all of these charges, the law 
would permit the imposition of fines 


The Standard Oil 
Company Indicted 


No officer of either the oil © 


amounting to $1,400,000. Jn this case 
the offenses alleged to have been com- 
mitted were the granting, and the accept- 
ance, of unlawful concessions in freight 
rates in the year 1904, the concession in 
one instance reducing the published rate 
of 19 cents per hundred pounds, from 
Olean, N. Y., to Rutland, Vt., to about 
16 cents. The Vacuum Company is said 
to be one of the Standard’s subsidiary 
corporations. Six additional indict- 
ments (making sixteen in all) were 
found last week by the Federal Grand 
Jury that has been investigating . the 
Sugar Trust’s rebate transactions with 
several railroad companies. It is re- 
ported that persons, as well as corpora- 
tions, are accused, but particulars have 
not yet been given to the public. Tt 
is said, apparently upon the authority of 
the Government’s prosecuting officers, 
that John D. Rockefeller is not to be in- 
dicted in connection with the transac- 
tions which grand juries are now con- 
sidering. Mr. Rockefeller is now in 
Cleveland. In that city, last week, ad- 
dressing the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church Sunday school, of which he is 
superintendent, he said: 

“This is a great and good country to live in. 
It is a powerful country. It has grown toits pres- 
ent strength from the strength of a few Puri- 
tan fathers who first settled here. It was this 
spirit of the Pilgrims, this love of truth, re- 
spect for it, the desire for right living, which 
laid the massive foundation of the United 
States. The Puritans made the beginning what 
it was. We should keep it as it was intended. 
That is why we should love this country of 
ours; love her people, her business and her 
institutions. We should sink the smaller an- 
noyances in the greater things; we should re- 
member that the events which seem over- 
whelming now will be forgotten in a decade. 
Thru it all we must show our love for our fel- 
lowman, We are free in this country. We can 
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study the Bible, live in the truth and accom- 
plish great ends by our freedom. © Over in Eu- 
rope they do not have the advantages we have. 
I was surprised to find so few Sunday 
schools on the Continent. I think they are 
great institutions. Our country is much bet- 
ter for its Sunday schools. After I have seen 
what the Continent has in the way of Sun- 
day schools there, I have decided that this is 
a country of Sunday schools. In living in the 
United States you have a heritage which is 
most valuable.” 


ms 


Owing to the publi- 
cation of reports that 
the railway compa- 
nies were preparing to attack the new 
Rate law, and that the Pennsylvania 
company would lead the movement, that 
company has published a disclaimer, say- 
ing that it is not seeking to contest the 
validity of the statute either on its own 
behalf or in assoviation with others. The 
company asserts that it is making an ex- 
haustive study of the new law, striving 
to undefstand clearly the requirements 
of the statute in order that it may intel- 
ligently comply with them. Pointing out 
that it has for many years opposed re- 
bating, it adds that so far as it under- 
stands the purpose of the law it intends 
to co-operate with the Commission in 
enforcing this legislation. Some 
weeks ago, the rebate case against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and, the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company was tried in New Mex- 
ico, and each defendant was fined $15,- 
ooo. The Commission now publishes a 
statement, of which the following is a 
part: 


Other Rebate and 
Trust Questions 


“Too much praise cannot be accorded to At- 
torney General Moody for carrying this case 
thru to a successful termination, and that, too, 
after the adverse criticism, in many journals, 
of the refusal of the Administration to under- 
take the prosecution of Paul Morton, then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and formerly head of the 
traffic department of the Santa Fé system. The 
Attorney General, in disagreeing with Messrs. 
Harmon and Judson, who had been employed 
by the Government to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation, acted plainly with foreknowledge of 
the legal difficulties that attended every step in 
the attempted prosecution of Mr. Morton and 
other officials in this particular case, which 
really grew out of a long-standing practice in- 
tended primarily to develop the coal industry 
in Colorado and New Mexico, which really did 
have that effect, and which only became con- 
spicuously unlawful after the passage of the 
Elkins law in 1903.” 
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“That there was criminal intent on the 
part of Mr. Morton,” the Commission 
says, “has always been denied, and the 
avowed purpose of the practice tends to 
support that view.” That the competi- 
tors of the defendant coal company were 
injured, however, appears in the Com. 
mission’s remark that “a civil case 
brought against the Santa Fé by coal- 
mining companies discriminated against 
in favor of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company was settled by the payment of 
something like a half-million dollars,” 

The fourteen officers of ice compa- 
nies who were recently arrested in Phil- 
adelphia have been indicted for criminal 
conspiracy under the common law. In 
New York, a grand jury, in response to 
a sharp charge from Judge Rosalsky, 
has been considering evidence as to the 
ice business in that city. The Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction will 
erect an ice factory, and it expects to 
supply its needs at a cost of $1.35 per 
ton. Secretary Hitchcock, to protect 
the Indian owners and to prevent mo- 
nopoly, made a rule that not more than 
4,800 acres of oil land in Indian Terri- 
tory should be leased to one. person or 
corporation, and that bonds must be 
given to require each lessee to use his 
lease and not to transfer it to others. 
These regulations are not liked by some 
lessees, who ask that they be revoked. 
Ex-Senator Jones (chairman of the 
Democratic Committee in the Bryan 
campaigns) called upon the President in 
company with his client, T. N. Barns- 
dale, of Pittsburg, to complain about the 
Secretary’s ruling. Several newspapers 
say Mr. Barnsdale represents Standard 
Oil interests; Mr. Jones says that his 
client denies this. Governor Higgins, ot 
New York, wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent in behalf of Mr. Barnsdale; it was 
sent to the Secretary, who remarked that 
Mr. Barnsdale had violated the regula- 
tions. There is said to be an attempt to 
consolidate the lease’ interests in the Ter- 
ritory, where enormous deposits of oil 
have been found. 


st 


: Announcement was 
Ceineee Laker made on the roth that 


for the Canal Chinese labor would be 
thoroly tested in the Canal Zone, and 
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that contracts for the employment of 
2,500 Chinese had been prepared. Ad- 
vertisements will soon be published call- 
ing for proposals from the agencies that 
supply Chinese workmen under contract. 
A decision concerning the use of Chinese 
was deferred by the President, Secretary 
Taft and Chairman Shonts until there 
was conclusive evidence that other avail- 
able labor would be insufficient. The 
work is said to be too hard for the West 
Indian negroes, and only a small number 
of Spaniards can be obtained. Negroes 
from Jamaica receive 80 cents a day, and 
the Spaniards $1.60, for doing more than 
twice as much work. Immediately after 
the announcement, a statement was pub- 
lished by Mr. Gompers, president of the 
Federation of Labor. Those in charge 
of the canal work, he said, had regard 
for neither law nor principle; they had 
annulled the Eight-hour Law on the Isth- 
mus and had ignored the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Law. The latter law, he continued, 
excluded Chinese laborers from posses- 
sions of the United States, and the Zone 
was such a possession. He had been told 
by Chairman Shonts, he added, that it 
was not his (the chairman’s) intention to 
employ Chinese labor. Mr. Shonts ar- 
rived at. New York from the Isthmus on 


the 11th. The employment of Chinese, 


he said, would be an experiment. From 
Spain the Commission was trying to ob- 
tain 500 laborers per month. The Eight- 
hour Law was not applicable to unskilled 
labor in the Zone; all the laborers of 
that class were foreigners, for it was im- 
possible to procure a supply from the 
United States. He denied that the 
Chinese Exclusion Law was applicable 
to the Zone ; it excluded Chinese laborers 
from territory subject to the authority 
of the United States at the time of its 
enactment, in 1903, but the Zone was 
acquired afterward. Newspapers dis- 
cussing the political aspect of the matter 
assert that the Government has been 
urged to employ Chinese by ex-Senator 
Jones, who was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in the two 
ryan campaigns, and who is now said 
to be counsel for Chinese labor agents. 
——On the 1oth the police of Panama 
arrested thirteen foreigners, charged 
with plotting the assassination of Presi- 
dent Amador and the overthrow of the 
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republic. Eleven of the prisoners are 
Colombians, and several of these were 
prominent as commanders during the 
revolution of six years ago. 


J 


This is the last week of 
the long and bitter cam- 
paign in Georgia for the 
nomination for the office of Governor. 
On the 22d the primaries will be held, 
and these will be followed by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in September. 
So far as the leading aspirants are con- 
cerned, the campaign has been in prog- 
ress for more than a year. These candi- 
dates are Hoke Smith, ex-Secretary of 
the Interior.and formerly the owner of 
the Atlanta Journal, and Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution and 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee. Other candidates are Colonel 
Estill, owner and editor of the Savannah 
News; R. B. Russell, formerly a judge 
of the Superior Court, and Col. James H. 
Smith, a wealthy farmer. From the be- 


Georgia’s Bitter 
Campaign 


“ginning the campaign has been one of 


bitter personalities, and these become 
very sharp as the end approaches. On 
the roth, Albert Howell, a brother of 
Clark Howell and counsel for the South- 
ern Railroad Company, published a card 
asserting that Hoke Smith had robbed a 
client named Dempsey of $1,000 by de- 
ceiving him as to the amount recovered 
in a suit against one of the railroads.. 
Whereupon Mr. Smith said that the as- 
sertion was false and invited Howell to 
swear to the accusation. If Howell would- 
do this, he continued, “I will indict him 
for false swearing and I will put stripes 
on his back and shackles around his legs 
as a common felon in the State peniten- 
tiary.” In response, Howell’s law firm, 
acting for Dempsey, sued Smith to re- 
cover the $1,000 alleged to have been 
taken fraudulently, and Howell published 
another card, in which, after saying that 
the first time he ever heard of Smith “his 
name was reeking with the slime of sc 
foul a scandal that fond mothers stopped 
their daughters’ ears when his name was 
uttered,” he continued as follows: 

“From that to this his name has been the 
synonym of selfishness, duplicity, hypocrisy, 
and cowardice. Today he stands branded in 


the columns of the public press and in private 
letters by eminent citizens of Georgia, who 
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have exhausted the range of English adjec- 
tives, from razorback to hypocrite and from 
character assassin to common liar, in their ef- 
forts to correctly characterize this swaggering 
swashbuckler with whom no man’s reputation 
is considered sacred. No pen can paint the 
pitiful picture of this captious charlatan, who 
has never in his life been consistent save in 
the discord he has sown and the ruin he as 
wrought.” 


Some think all this must lead to shoot- 
ing. Smith’s platform calls for the dis- 
franchisement of the negro by such laws 
as have been enacted-in several other 
Southern States. It also demands a re- 
vision and a reduction of railway rates 
by a commission elected by the people. 


ed 


In North Carolina, the 
leader of a lynching mob 
has been convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary for a term of fif- 
teen years. The lynch law murders were 
committed at Salisbury, on the 6th. Six 
negroes were in the jail there, held for 
murdering Isaac Lyerly (a farmer), his 
wife and three of their children. These 
five persons while in bed had been killed 
with axes, and then their house had been 
set afire. Two older children escaped. 
For one day three of the prisoners had 
been on trial at a special term of court, 
held in order that there might be no de- 
lay. On the night of the 6th, a mob of 
2,000 persons broke into the jail, took 
these three from their cells, and hanged 
them. Senator Overman and Judge 
Long, standing at the jail entrance, 
pleaded with the lynchers in vain. The 
local scompany of militia was on 
guard, but did not interfere, - hav- 
ing only blank cartridges and _ re- 
ceiving no orders to shoot. Gov- 
ernor Glenn denounced the lynching as 
a blot on the history of the State and 
sent two companies of militia to Salis- 
bury. Judge Long charged the grand 
jury that any man who had taken part 
in the lynching, or who had encouraged 
the lynchers “by word or presence,” was 
guilty of murder in the first degree. Five 
of the lynchers were arrested. One of 
these, George B. Hall, having been in- 
dicted, was placed on trial for con- 
spiracy. After deliberating only thirty- 
five minutes the jury found him guilty, 
and he was promptly sentenced to be im- 


Conviction of 
a Lyncher 


prisoned for fifteen years, this being the 
greatest penalty provided by the law. 
On the following day (the 11th) F. M. 
Cress was arraigned for trial. His at- 
torneys produced two physicians who 
testified that he was insane when he 
joined the mob. Therefore hé escaped 
trial and was released on a small bond. 
Hall (an ex-convict) is the first man to 
be convicted in North Carolina for tak- 
ing part in a lynch-law murder. 
ed 
Sagas Pebiteas It became known in 
— Killed Washington on the 
<3 8th that on July 16th 
and 17th a raid upon the seal rookeries 
on St. Paul Island, off the coast of Alas- 
ka, was repulsed by agents of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The 
raiders were Japanese. Five of them 
were killed and twelve captured. These 
prisoners will be tried by the United 


“States court at Valdez. It is said that 


for some time eight or ten foreign 
schooners had been near the island. On 
the first day of the raid, six Japanese who 
had landed were caught; on the second, 
in the morning, two members of a lan¢- 
ing party were killed and one was wound- 
ed and detained; in the evening, favored 
by a dense fog, the crews of three schoon- 
ers came ashore and were not discovered 
until they had taken 200 seals. Three 
poachers were killed and five captured, 
but a majority of this party got away. 
The official report has been sent to Am- 
bassador Wright, at Tokio, for the in- 
formation of the Japanese Government. 
Our Government may express regret, but 
will offer no apology. There is no indica- 
tion that our harmonious relations with 
Japan will be disturbed by the incident. 
S 
er The Pulajanes of Leyte 
baat oy appear to be more for- 
midable than those of 
Samar. On the 5th they attacked 
Abuygo, twenty miles south of Buraer, 
killed an ex-mayor, three policemen and 
two other residents, and burned the town 
hall with all its records. On the 9th, at 
Julita, a suburb of Buraen, a small de 
tachment of troops .was ambushed by 
them, and a fierce hand-to-hand fight e0- 
sued. Lieutenant John F. James, of Vit- 
ginia; Privates Gilleck and Zeck, of 
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Company F, Eighth Infantry; Contract 
Surgeon Calvin D. Snyder, of Baltimore, 
and Internal Revenue Collector Will- 
jams, of Illinois, were killed. Governor 
Ide and General Wood have gone to the 
‘island to make an _ investigation. 
Since General Wood took command at 
Manila, an official inquiry covering a 
period of several years has disclosed 
some irregularities relating to furniture 
supplied to officers from the Goy- 
ernment shops. Quartermaster-General 
Humphrey says that there is no evi- 
dence of dishonesty, but that some- 
thing is due from several persons on 
what may be called open accounts. 
About 300 lepers are now living in the 
leper colony on the island of Culion, 
and all the Philippine lepers will be 
placed there. It is the purpose of 
the Government to make this colony 
or settlement a model of its, kind. Al- 
ready it has a fine public water supply 
and sewerage system, a large central 
mess hall and kitchen, and a hall for pub- 
lic amusements. The inhabitants will 
organize a municipality and in large 
measure will govern themselves. They 
have adopted resolutions thanking the 
Government for what it has done for 
them. An attempt to exterminate the 
mosquitoes in Hawaii will be made by 
the Hawaiian Government. Goldfish that 
eat mosquito larve will -be imported, 
probably from Mexico. An _ expert 
recommended by President Jordan, of 
Stanford University, has been employed 
to procure the fish and place them in 
Hawaiian waters. 


& 


Some light is 
thrown upon the 
origin of the fiscal 
agreement with Santo Domingo by the 
official publication of a dispatch, dated 
December 30th, 1904,from Secretary Hay 
to Minister Dawson. It appears that the 
initiative was not taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Santo Domingo, but that the 
agreement was suggested to President 
Morales by our Government, owing to 
complaints of other Governments that, 
under the arbitral award, American 
claimants were getting a lion’s share of 
the revenue. The dispatch was as fol- 
s: 


The Agreement 
with Santo Domingo 
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“Confidential. You will sound the President 

of San Domingo, discreetly but earnestly, and 
in a perfectly friendly spirit, touching: the dis- 
quieting situation which is developing owing 
to the pressure of other governments having 
arbitral awards in their favor and who regard 
our award as conflicting with their rights, Al- 
ready one European government strongly inti- 
mates that it may resort to occupation of some 
Dominican customs ports to secure its own 
payment. There appears to be a concert among 
them. You will ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment of San Domingo would be disposed to 
request the United States to take charge of 
the collection of duties and effect an equitable 
distribution of the assigned quotas among the 
Dominican Government and the several claim- 
ants. We have grounds to think that such ar- 
rangement would satisfy the other powers, be- 
sides serving as a practical guaranty of the 
peace of San Domingo from external influence 
or internal disturbance.” 
Later communications indicate that at 
first Morales was restrained by dissent in 
his Cabinet from responding favorably 
to the suggestion. A reduction of the 
foreign claims having recently been dis- 
cussed, the secretary of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders (in London) says 
that British holders of Santo Domingo 
bonds will not entertain such a proposi- 
tion. It has been suggested by Santo 
Domingo’s Minister of Finance at recent 
conferences in Washington that a com- 
mission be appointed to examine all the 
foreign claims and reduce some of them, 
in order that the entire foreign debt may 
be consolidated by a new loan of about 
$20,000,000. 


Js 


The Dominion Parliament 
has placed on the statutes 
Sunday Law ‘the first federal legislation 
in relation to Sunday observance. On 
the first day of the coming March Sun- 
day will be a national institution and a 
legalized day of rest in all Canada. The 
measure was an extremely difficult one to 
handle, in view of industrial differences 
in communities and the various religion- 
ists in the Dominion. Very wisely, there- 
fore, did the government base the legis- 
lation on the humanitarian ground—the 
need of Sunday as a day of rest. The 
persistent efforts to exclude the Jews and 
others, who do not observe Sunday, were 
emphatically rejected on the ground that 
unfair advantages would come to them in 
many industries, while those serving in 
their employ would be at corresponding 
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disadvantages with regard to observing 
Stinday. It was, therefore, agreed to 
hold to the one day for all classes and 
creeds. The Act will, of course, permit 
all works of “necessity and mercy.” 
Trading, all work for remuneration, the- 
aters, games, sports and amusements for 
gain are prohibited. Excursions will not 
be allowed, nor can freight trains be 
made up or started at a Canadian point. 
Newspapers cannot be published, im- 
ported, nor given out for sale and dis- 
tribution. No employee engaged in tele- 
graph, telephone or transportation lines, 
or any industries calling for Sunday la- 
bor will be required to do his usual work 
unless he be allowed during the other six 
days twenty-four consecutive hours with- 
out toil. The penalties for violation are 
graduated. The fine for a workman is 
from one to forty dollars, for an em- 
ployer from twenty to one hundred dol- 
lars, and for a corporated employer from 
fifty to five hundred dollars. In certain 
sections opposition has been developed 
against the Act, but on the whole it is 
well received. It was made a govern- 
ment measure, and to the personality and 
influence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
ascribed its successful enactment. 

a 

The political situa- 
tion in England has 
been thrown into 
confusion in a somewhat amusing man- 
ner by the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, that the present Education Act 
does not authorize the appropriation of 
money out of the public rates for reli- 
gious teaching, and that the local author- 
ities are not obliged to raise funds for 
those purposes. It was this feature of 
the existing law which has raised such 
a disturbance in England for the past 
four years. The Non-Conformists held 
that the Government had no right to im- 
pose taxes upon them for auiine their 
children religious doctrines which they 
did not believe, and many of them re- 
‘fused to pay the rates and suffered im- 
prisonment and allowed their goods to be 
seized and sold at public auction, rather 
than voluntarily pay the tax they consid- 
ered unjust. This was one of the main 
issues of the election, and the first action 
ef the new Liberal Government was to 
introduce an Education Bill which dif- 
fered from the old chiefly in not permit- 
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ting sectarian religious instruction io be 
paid from the rates or be given by the 
public school teachers. This bill, after 
having been bitterly fought, passed the 
House of Commons and is now in the 
hand of the Lords. According to the 
decision of the two justices of the Court ' 
of Appeals the “passive resisters” were 
legally right, and Mr. Balfour’s bill did 
not provide for the denominational in- 
struction any more than the new bill of 
Mr. Birrell’s, against which he has been 
so strenuously fighting. It is uncertain 
just what effect this will have upon the 
pending bill. The Anglican party of the 
House of Lords will not have so strong 
a motive to oppose it nor the Liberal Gov- 
ernment to force it thru now that the 
most objectionable feature of the former 
act is eliminated. The Law Lords have 
the power to reverse the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, which would again 
make the conflict intense between the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The Royal Commission which 
was appointed to investigate the scandal 
about the war stores in South Africa has 
reported that the charges of wholesale 
corruption made by General Butler were 
unfounded, but the commission severely 
criticises the officers and public servants 
for incapacity, stupidity and neglect, 
which resulted in losses of about $5,000,- 
o00.° A number of non-commissioned 
officers are charged with receiving bribes, 
and the Army Service Corps is declared 
to be utterly wanting in business training 
and experience. Alfred Mosely, who 
has brought over excursions to America 
to investigate our industrial and educa- 
tional conditions, has now arranged for 
a more extensive series of excursions. 
About five hundred school teachers ot 
every grade, from the university to the 
kindergarten, will be brought over here 
in weekly parties of about thirty each, 
beginning November 3oth. Dr. Maxwell 
Superintendent of the New York Public 
Schools, and President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, are arranging the recep- 
tion and tours of the parties. 
st 

So far the Government 
has been successful in pre- 
venting any widespread or 
systematic disorder by the use of the 
sternest weapons of repression. There 
are, however, many indications of Ter- 
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rorists’ plots. One of the most startling 
attacks was that made upon Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, president of the 
Council of National Defense, while re- 
viewing the maneuvers in the Grand 
Camp at Krasnoye-Selo. As the sharp- 
shooters advanced across the field, firing 
volleys by squads, bullets began to whistle 
about the Grand Duke and his staff, who 
were on top of an entrenchment. Noone 
was hit and the Grand Duke remarked: 
“It would be more realistic if the troop 
always fired ball during maneuvers, but 
this is an unpardonable negligence.” An 
investigation proved 
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“League of the Russian People,” and in 
some places have been given arms by the 
police authorities and recognized as spe- 
cial constables. An attempt was made 
to assassinate the peasant leader. Anni- 
kin, near the same spot in Finland where 
the Dumaist Herzenstein was killed, in 
accordance with the system of reprisals 
by assassination adopted by the reaction- 
aries. Russia has never been under a 
more stringent régime of repression than 
now. Hundreds have been arrested and 
imprisoned or sent to Siberia by admin- 
istrative process within the last few 

weeks. The censor- 





that a large number 
of Guards had been 
supplied by civilians 
with ball cartridges 
to be used in place 
of the blank cart- 
ridges, with the in- 
tion of killing the 
Grand Duke. It will 
be remembered that 
a year and a half 
ago a saluting bat- 
tery fired grape-shot 
at the Czar’s party 
when he was bless- 
ing the waters of the 
Neva. An attempt 
was made to as- 
sassinate General 
Kaulbars, the Gov- 
ernor - General of 
Odessa, by a young 
and well - dressed 





ship is strict and no 
radical papers are 
allowed to appear. 
The two hundred 
and fifty members 
of the Duma who 
signed the Viborg 
Manifesto are to 
be prosecuted. The 
leaders of the mu- 
tinists of Sveaborg 
and Kronstadt are 
being shot in squads. 
The notorious prison 
fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is 
again in use. Count 
Heyden states that 
his refusal to enter 
the Cabinet of Pre- 
mier Stolypin is due 
to the fact that he 
would not allow his 








girl who carried a 
bomb in her hand- 
hag. A short dis- 
tance from the 
palace she accidentally dropped the 
bag, which exploded without injuring 
any one. The girl ran back to the hotel 
and shot herself with a revolver. She 
was the daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Printz and had been _educated with 
the daughters of General Kaulbars. 
——The*general strike which was or- 
dered to support the demand for a Con- 
stitutional Assembly resulted in a fiasco, 
Owing to the disagreement among the 
leaders and the unwillingness of the 
workingmen to drop their work. The 
Black Hundreds, as the anti-revolutionist 
rioters are called, have been semi-official- 
ly organized under the name of the 


Premier Stolypin, who has promised reforms, and 
is pursuing a policy of repression in Russia. 


party two places in 
the Cabinet; and he 
demanded five in 
order to control the 
Government. Count Heyden, Prince 
Nicholas Lvoff and Michael Strakovitch 
have organized the “Party of Pacific Re- 
generation” for the purpose of advocat- 
ing a constitutional monarchy, with pop- 
ular representation and freedom based on 
the equality of all before the law. 
& : ‘ 

Spanish cabinet changes succeed 
each other with perplexing rap- 
idity, and the difference between 
them is not distinguishable at this dis- 
tance. Since the calling of the Algeciras 
conference there have been three pre- 
miers, all of the same party—Sefior Mon- 
tero Rios, Sefior Moret y Prendergast 
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and now Field Marshal Lopez Domin- 
guez, and many shufflings of cabinet po- 
sitions in the meantime. The last cabinet 
formed by Sefior Moret lasted less than 
a month, when he gave up trying to se- 
cure a majority by combining the various 
factions of the Cortes, and asked for its 
dissolution. This the King was unwilling 
to do, and General Lopez Dominguez has 
assumed the task. This last change re- 
stores to the cabinet one of the strongest 
of its former members, Count Ramon- 
ones, who, as Minister of Justice, has 
inaugurated an anti-clerical policy which 
may lead Spain far in the direction that 
France has gone. The first conflict has 
come over the question of civil marriages, 
which are authorized by law, but which 


the Church declined to recognize as valid.’ 
The clergy refused to permit the burial- 


in consecrated ground of those who were 
married by the civil form without the 
religious ceremony. The Minister of 
Justice issued a decree forbidding them 
to discriminate in this way against civil 
marriages. The Papal Nuncio protested 
against this action, and Count Ramonones 
offered his resignation to his colleagues, 
who declined to accept it and will sustain 
his action. The Government will intro- 
duce a bill into the Cortes;- when it*re- 
assembles, to bring the religious associa- 
tions under the same laws as industrial 
corporations. When the friars were ex- 
pelled from France many of them estab- 
lished in Spain, and this has brought the 
question of their restriction and control 
to the front in this country, as in France. 
The Pope has insisted upon the resigna- 


tion of the Spanish Minister to the Vati-~ 


can. If the Government is supported in 
its policy by the Cortes, it is likely to 
lead to a revision of the Concordat regu- 
lating the relations of Church and State. 


wit Uncertain rumors of revo- 
ersia Has a luti . 
Pacticnient utionary moveinents _In 
Persia have been reaching 
the outside world for many months, but 
the first definite and positive informa- 
tion that we have is the announcement 
that the Shah has granted a Parliament 
to his people. The causes of the popu- 
lar movenient resulting in this reform 
were not so much the oppression of the 
people and the maladministration of 
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justice,. for such conditions have pre- 
vailed in this country from time im- 
memorial, but very curiously it was the 
mullahs, or priests, usually reactionary 
in their tendencies, who became leaders 


of the movement, and it was the example 


of Japan which aroused them to the need 
of reform to preserve their national in- 


_ dependence from the encroachments of 


Russia on one side and Great Britain on 
the other. A celebrated Mohammedan 
preacher gave the keynote of the senti- 
ment in these words: 

“We would be blind if we failed to recog- 

nize that it is by means of European science 
that Japan has vanquished Russia. It is by 
means of this and this alone that we also shall 
be able some day to defend our nationality and 
independence. Let us work.” 
The theological students in the Moham- 
medan schools have accordingly devoted 
themselves recently to physics, chem- 
istry, history and foreign languages, in- 
stead of confining their attention exclu- 
sively to the Koran as formerly. This 
year a history of Japan in Persian be- 
came very popular. The Grand Vizier 
was a strong reactionary, and altho the 
Shah was prevailed upon last January to 
appoint a commission to consider Gov- 
ernmental reforms, the efforts of the 
commrission were nullified by the Con- 
servative Court party. On July 17th 
there was a strike of the clergy. The 
mullahs, despairing to gain their ends in 
any other way, held a great reform meet- 
ing in the chief.mosque of Teheran and 
then departed in a body, ostensibly on a 
pious pilgrimage to Kum, a Shiah shrine 
eighty miles from thé capital. The peo- 
ple, deprived of the benefit of clergy, 
besieged the Government to grant a na- 
tional assembly. When’ the Grand 
Vizier attempted to use force, about five 
thousand of them took refuge in the 
British Legation. The Shah finally dis- 
missed the Grand Vizier and ordered the 
convocation of a national assembly and 
the codification of:the laws in accordance 
with the recommendation of The Hague 
Tribunal, The assembly will be com- 
posed of princes of the blood, priests, 
high dignitaries, merchants and repre- 
sentatives of corporations. No peasants 
will be included. All civil and constitu- 
tional laws will originate in the assembly 
and be presented by the Grand Vizier to 
the Shah for his signature. 
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{Tue INpEPENDENT has received the following brief letters in reply to our request, fo: 
suggestions as to how the large wealth left by the late Russell Sage*to his wife for distri 
bution in philanthropy could be best expended for the public good.—EpirTor.] 


Millions for Investigation and 
Research 
By Davip Starr JorDAN, Px.D., LL.D., 


President of Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 

PHILANTHROPY, love of men, is prac- 
tically interpreted as action, or a desire 
to act, in the direction of contributing 
toward ‘the. happiness or force of individ- 
ual men, or toward. the aggregate well- 
being or- effectiveness of society. 

This is wrought into action by the use 
of one’s own powers to this end, or by 
the use of money, which is stored power. 
In individual self-spending one cannot go 
far amiss, but in the use of money in 
philanthropy wise direction is all-essen- 
tial. Money loosely given always does 
more harm than-good. 

The acts of philanthropy divide at 
once into those intended to increase hap- 
piness or comfort. or safety, and those 
intended to give greater effectiveness or 
a greater degree of self- activity. The 
first class is Of lowest importance, be- 
cause its effects are largely spent on the 
individual. The other ‘makes possible,. in 
succeeding years, better individuals and 
higher social. growth... For the same rea- 
son that “a dolfar in'a university is worth 
more than a dollar in a jail,” a dollar in 
a university is worth more than a dollar 
in an asylum or even in a hospital, unless 
the hospital is a part of a university, with 
a staff of research workers, so that the 
lessons it teaches will not be lost to the 
community. 

The best forms of philanthropy are 
those which make men wiser and better 
fitted for the conduct of life. These bear 
compound interest, their effect on the in- 
dividual life being multiplied in the lives 
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of others. “There is always room for the 
man of force, and he makes room for 
many.” The greatest need of America 
today is material and opportunity for the 
highest intellectual pursuits, for scientific 
research and humanistic - investigation. 
Therefore, of many good uses, the best 
opening in philanthropy today in Amer- 
ica is in making it possible for men of 
the highest intellectual and moral type 
to realize their best possibilities. This 
can be done in the strengthening of re- 
search departments of .real universities, 
in providing means for investigation to 
individuals of promise, and in pushing 
forward every great enterprise which 
promises to forward the political, moral 
or intellectual well - being of individual 
men and thru them the higher social 
well-being and a greater degree of indi- 
vidual happiness. , 
StanrorD UNIVERSITY. 


Se 
For University Research 


By James McKeen Carte tt, Pu.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Columbia University, an! 
Editor: of ‘‘Science.”’ 


It is my opinion that no one knows 
how some $60,000,000 can: be best ex- 
pended for the public good, or whether 
it is possible to use such a sum for the 
public good. I have no great faith in 
charity or in endowments. My own in- 
terests lead me to believe that the largest 
returns—moral, intellectual and material 
—come from the investment of money, 
time and ability in scientific research. As 
the material results of scientific investi- 
gations accrue to the whole pepe rather 
than to the individual who makes them, 
some means must be found by which the 
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investigator shall be paid for his work. 
The most satisfactory solution would be 
for the municipality, State or nation to 

y the cost. of scientific research. 
Whether this end is advanced or retarded 
by private subsidies and endowments is 
an open question. If I were responsible 
for the expenditure of $60,000,000, I 
should probably establish a research uni- 
versity at Washington or divide the 
money among the universities that now 
carry on research ; but I should not have 
complete confidence in the wisdom of 
such a course. Mr. Beit seems to have 
acted sensibly in bequeathing $6,000,000 
for improving the means of communica- 
tion in South Africa. Semi-rural com- 
munities established in the neighborhood 
of large cities would be a good use for 
money, but they would probably prove 
to be profitable investments rather than 
charitable institutions. It may be that 
Mr. Sage did the best possible thing by 
demonstrating the futility of large accre- 
tions of wealth instead of paying tribute 
for the stupefaction of the public con- 
science. 

Garrison, N. Y. 


ea 


For a Graduate College of Agri- 
culture 


By E. BENJAMIN ANprREwsS, D.D.,LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


Ir I thought that Mrs. Sage had the 
strength to undertake an out-and-out 
new measure of philanthropy I should 
for my part recommend her to erect a 
graduate College of Agriculture or a 
gtaduate College of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery. Among the philanthropies 
already established, the one I deem most 
certain to work vast and unqualified good 
to America and to humanity is the Gen- 
eral Education Board. It has a United 
States charter and a nearly perfect or- 
ganization. Its benefits are applied re- 
gardless of creed, race, section or poli- 
tics. With the income of fifty million 
dollars added to its present yearly re- 
sources it could rapidly and in a healthy 
manner extend the blessings of thoro 
higher education to our neediest States 
and communities. 


For Increased Salaries of College 
Teachers 


By. Franxiin H. Gippines, LL.D., 
Professor of the History of Civilization in Columbia 
University. 

It is understood that Mr. Sage left his 
fortune to Mrs. Sage to use according to 
her own judgment, and this she undoubt- 
edly will do. 

If I were myself responsible for the 
disposition of a great property I should 
apply it to the most urgent educational 
need of the time, namely, to increasing 
the salaries of college and university 
professors. No college or university in 
America today is able to command the 
entire time and strength of the ablest 
scholars unless they happen to be men 
of independent means or choose to re- 
main unniarried. A large percentage of 
the best educational energy is being ex- 
pended in miscellaneous avocations— 
newspaper, magazine and text-book writ- 
ing; occasional lecturing, expert scien- 
tific work, legal or medical practice and 
similar pot-boiling. The cost of living 
in America has increased fully one-third 
in the last ten years. Unless salaries are 
materially increased, and very _ soon, 
many of the ablest young men that now 
should naturally be looking forward to 
the academic career, will turn to other 
occupations, and the quality of our uni- 
versity activities will distinctly suffer. for 
at least an entire generation. 

New York City. 

Se ad 


For Homes for Retired School 
Teachers 
By Marion HarRLAnp. 


Were I in the place of the good 
woman who is put in trust with a more 
than princely fortune, and had my ante- 
cedents been the same as hers, my mind 
would turn, instinctively, to the honor- 
able guild to which I once belonged, and 
busy itself with plans for the substantial 
welfare of disabled teachers of my own 
sex. 

The labor that falls to the teacher’s lot 
wears heavily upon nervous forces. And 
to be old in years and to be superannu- 
ated are identical in the opinion of the 
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board of education. There are no vacan- 
cies in public or in private schools for 
elderly women. In some States the toil- 
ers—to whom the country is indebted 
for the mental training that is to lift the 
rising generation above the illiterate im- 
migrant whose own one-half the pupils 
are—are pensioned after twenty years’ 
service. In other commonwealths they 
must live out the rest of their days upon 
the savings they have pinched out of 
their salaries. 

Had I the wealth of a multi-millionaire 
I would endow homes—not asylums— 
for wornout teachers in pleasant suburbs 
of our large cities and in country towns. 
Each should have its library and chapel, 
and each of the gentlewomen gathered 
within the hospitable walls should occupy 
a small, convenient and well - appointed 
suite of rooms as long as she desired to 
hold it. 

The home should not be a “charity,” 
but part of the payment of a debt the 
community owes to its benefactors. 

This is no chimera of an unpractical 
fancy. Homes for wornout brain work- 
ers are conducted in New York and in 
New Jersey upon a scale adapted to the 
means of those who have the pious enter- 
prise in hand. - At least one-half of the 
honored guests in these are retired. 

When one ponders upon all that is 
wrapped up in that little word, “Re- 
tired,” is it strange that the heart should 
burn and the eyes glisten in the imagina- 
tion of what might be wrought by the 
outlay of a tithe of the wealth at the 
command of the woman .who, in her 
youth, was one of these “benefactors”? 


For Endowment of Independent 
Newspapers 


By Epwarp A. Ross, P.D., 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Nebraska. 


I WILL not presume to designate the 
disposition of the Sage millions “most 
beneficial to the public.” But one oppor- 
tunity of splendid service is the endow- 
ment of public newspapers. Colossal as 
are the services of the press they are yet 
far below what they might be. Venal, 
subsidized, special interest, partisan and 
yellow newspapers scream us deaf, lie us 
blind, and force the self-respecting jour- 
nals to compromise with their methods. 
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If only there existed some agency for 
disseminating truth about the present as 
trustworthy as is the university for dis- 
seminating truth about the past! What 
irony that more pains are taken to find 
just what took place in Shay’s rebellion 
than what is taking place in the Colorado 
labor war! Suppose Mrs. Sage became 
the patron saint of public journals, as 
Mr. Carnegie is of public libraries. Im- 
agine in every commonwealth an en- 
dowed daily newspaper, heedless of the 
shekels, in charge of a board of trustees 
nominated by the leading organizations 
of the community. The boards of trades, 


. the granges, the labor unions, the pro- 


fessional associations, the civic leagues, 
the benevolent societies, the churches 
and the colleges would each have a rep- 
resentative. Such a paper would print 
the significant news without fear, favor, 
bias or comment. When the wires were 
choked with lies it would hurry its expe- 
rienced fact collectors to the spot. The 
Sage papers would support one another 
and might develop a news service of their 
own. Those of unkempt brain who 
crave their daily dram of murders and 
suicides could resort to The Shocker, 
but those who.now have to sift a handful 
of truth out of a bushel of chaff would 
welcome a press emancipated from the 
commercial motive. The daily press is 
now where the higher education would 
be if Church and State had founded no 
colleges, but left the dissemination of 
learning to profit-seeking institutions. It 
is where the training of teachers was in 
the era of cheap, circus lemonade “nor- 
mal schools” of twenty years ago. The 
Sage papers would emancipate journal- 
ism, now just on the verge of becoming 
a learned profession, from the thraldom 
of the counting room. They would lift 
the ethics of newspapers, double their 
civic value, quadruple their educative 
services and decuple their civilizational 
importance. 
Lincoitn, Nes. 


ea 


For the Socialist Party 
By W. J. GHENT. 
Author of “Our Benevolent Feudalism.” 
Doubtless the agents of all the vat 


ous charities in the United States wil 
eagerly look for a slice of Mr. R 
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Sage’s money, Each will be quite sure 
that his charity is the one best adapted 
for lessening the ills of this confessedly 
very ill world. 

And yet there are few things of which 
we Socialists are quite so sure as that 
virtually all the money so expended is 
wasted. Despite the enormous benefac- 
tions of recent years, the amount and 
degree of privation in the world show no 
signs of lessening. Evolution has 
brought about social production—that is, 
production by great aggregates of men 
and women working at common tasks in 
huge workshops. But the ownership of 
the tools of production is vested in a 
comparatively small class of the people. 
This disharmony between the mode of 
production and the character of owner- 
ship dooms an ever - increasing number 
of persons to disemployment and priva- 
tion. The paying out-of even millions 
of dollars to relieve the necessities of the 
worst victims of this chaotic régime is 
merely dealing with effects, regardless of 
causes. 

If Mrs. Sage and her advisers want to 
make their money count to the utmost in 
permanently relieving distress, let them 
send it to the national secretary of the 
Socialist party of the United States. I 
cannot say whether it would be accepted. 
The matter would have to be decided by 
a vote of the National Committee. Per- 
sonally, I should be in favor of accepting 
any gift of this sort. For the crux of the 
“tainted money” question is the con- 
donation by the recipient of the means 
by which the money was gained. Most 
of the money gained under the present 
regime is tainted, and it requires a super- 
normally shrewd smell and touch to de- 
termine what is unafflicted with patho- 
genic microbes. We cannot therefore 
be choosers. But we can refuse to sell 
our moral standards or permit a gift to 
alter our attitudes. 

In this case both the donors and the 
public might rest assured that no possible 
change in the attitude of the Socialist 
party would result from such a gift ; and 
that every cent of it would be expended 
lor the bringing about of a complete 
overthrow of the present régime of 
traud, grafting, lying, robbery and 
slaughter, and the instituting in its place 


‘enlightenment of the people. 
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of a régime wherein charity would be un- 
necessary. 

But then there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility that one cent of this enormous 
fund will be so devoted. It will all go to 
patching up the weak spots of the pres- 
ent order, and so make for its continu- 
ance a while longer. 

New York City. + 


For Broad Education 
By James W. Cooper, DD., 


Secretary of American Missionary Association. 

TuHeE whole world contributes toward 
the making of a great fortune, and the 
whole world may well share in its dis- 
tribution. It should be devoted to hu- 
manity. At home, abroad, in the city, in 
the country, it should be given for the 
Far more 
may be accomplished with the coming 
than with the departing generation. .Let 
the money, therefore, be devoted broadly 
to education: Christian education, be- 
cause men need to have high and true 
ideals and be able to attain them; scien- 
tific education, because men need to 
know themselves and the world they live 
in ; industrial education, because all must 
work and should be trained to work ef- 
fectively ; artistic education, because of 
its refining influence in the home and in 
society and its contributions to the pleas- 
ures of life. ; 

A hundred millions is not such a 
prodigious amount of money for this 
purpose, but it will do something. Let 
it be widely distributed. Twenty - five 
millions for the betterment of the social 
conditions of the city of New York— 
settlements, trade schools, schools of mu- 
sic and art, model tenements, parks, play- 
grounds. Twenty-five millions to be 
added to the general funds of the best 
of our great universities in the North 
and West, and to be devoted to research 
and instruction. Twenty-five millions 
for education in the South, where illit- 
eracy is greatest, to be funded and ad- 
ministered by trustees, the income to be 
divided equally between the two races 
and used for the enlargement and per- 
fection of schools already established, 
industrial, normal and collegiate. Twen- 
ty-five millions to go to other countries 
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for Christian schools, hospitals and Y. 
M. C. A.’s, to be administered by our 
great missionary boards and the interna- 
tional committee. 

Such a tse of a hundred millions 
would be neither sensational nor spec- 
tacular, but it would be safe and sure, 
and would add immensely and for a_long 
time to the sum of human happiness. 

New York City. 
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For Anti-Vivisection 
By ExizaBpetH STUART PHELPS Wagp, 


Ir I could influence the disposer of 
fortuné, I should devote it to |.:umane 
work, especially in checking what js 
called scientific research,: in the dissec. 
tion of live animals—a barbarous and un. 
justifiable practice. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Food Standards 


BY HARVEY W. WILEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


L[ Dr. Wiley is Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and has written much on Agricultural Chemistry.—Ep1ror.], 


HE question of standards of purity 
a for food products is one which in- 
terests all classes of our people. 
The manufacturers of food products, 
first of all, are affected by the establish- 
ment of standards, because the products 
which they make necessarily conform 
thereto. Dealers in food products are 
equally interested, since if they dispose 
of products which are not of standard 
quality under the name of the standard 
article, they are likely to come into con- 
flict with the local State laws. The con- 
sumer, most of all, is interested in food 
standards, because if they are the proper 
kind they assure him in his foods arti- 
cles of diet which have qualities which 
have been approved by competent 
authorities. 

From the executive point of view the 
person who is called upon to execute the 
Food Law neéds perhaps most of all the 
help of standards in order that he may 
determine in any given case whether a 
sample of food submitted to him for ex- 
amination conforms to the provisions of 
the law. It is self-evident that any one 
called upon to institute proceedings for 
the violation of the Food Law must have 
some basis of action. This basis, of 
course, is furnished by the law itself, but 
the law cannot possibly go into the 
minute definitions and distinctions of 


what would constitute offenses against 
its provisions. The law can say that 
foods shall be pure, wholesome, made of 
sound materials, free of disease and de- 
cay, and that they shall have no valuable 
constituent abstracted from them, nor 
any inferior constituent added thereto, 
and that they shall be free of deceptive 
colors and of all substances of an injuti- 
ous nature. The opinion of the executive 
officer in respect of the violation of the 
law should be based upon such regula- 
tions and standards so as to secure some 
uniformity of action thruout the area 
where the law applies.. For instance, it 
may be assumed that in the execution of 
a food law 500 officials are actively em- 
ployed, each of whom may be inde- 
pendent in respect of the judicial circuit 
to which his activities are confined. We 
may assume further that the same art 
cle of food is examined independently 
by the 500 agents of the law. It is high- 
ly important that some guide should be 
provided for these agents which would 
enable them to come to a uniform de 
cision. It would seem rather unjust that 
in the examination of the same substance 
250 of these agents should deem the law 
to have been violated and bring an action 
against the culprit, while in the other 250 
instances no action would be taken. This, 
of course, is an extreme case, but m 
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point of fact the execution of the Eng- 
lish food law during the quarter of a 
century in which it has been enforced 
shows many instances illustrating the 
principle above mentioned. For this rea- 
son in England. there has lately arisen a 
demand for the fixing of food standards, 
and Parliament has authorized the Board 
of Agriculture to establish such stand- 
ards for dairy products. It does not need 
any chain of reasoning to show that if 
standards be needed for dairy products 
they are also needed for all forms of 
food products. The food laws of the va- 
rious States and municipalities in the 
United States often fix standards for the 
guidance of the officials, and theoretical- 
ly it is undoubtedly a principle which re- 
mains undisputed that it is advisable that 
such standards should be fixed by legis- 
lative action. For instance, the Congress 
of the United States has enacted certain 
food standards which are in force in the 
District of Columbia. Milk must con- 
tain at least 3.5 per cent. of fat, cream 
20 per cent. of fat, butter not more than 
12 per cent. of water nor more than 5 
per cent. of salt. Bread shall not con- 
tain more than 31 per cent. of moisture 
nor more than 2 per cent. of ash nor less 
than 6.25 per cent. of protein. 

The State of Maryland requires by 
statute that milk shall not have more 
than 87.5 per cent. of water, not less than 
12.5 per cent. of milk solids, of which at 
least 3.5 per cent. shall be butter fat. A 
great many of the States have standards 
for dairy products, but very few have 
anything like complete standards estab- 
lished for general food products. There 
isa very insistent demand from the food 
officials of the different States for some 
uniform standards for their guidance 
wherever their legislatures have not 
fixed specific standards in the law. To 
this end the National Association of 
State Dairy and Food Commissioners 
has for some time had a committee on 
food standards appointed for the pur- 
pose of recommending uniform stand- 
ards for adoption by the various States. 
While no definite conclusions have been 
reached, as a result of these efforts great 
Progress has been made toward a prac- 
tical unification of standards in all cases 
where the laws are silent. 

A great deal has also been done in the 


same direction by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, a body 
representing the chemists connected. with 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations of the various States and Terri- 
tories, and of State and municipal au- 
thorities charged in any way with the in- 
spection and control of fertilizers or of 
food materials. This is a very large and 
influential body of men, representing ev- 
ery part of the country, and the action 
which they approve has the force and 
authority of the organization. For al- 
most ten years this association has had a 
committee actively engaged in the study 
of standards of purity of food products 
and a great deal has been accomplished 
in that line. In many cases the action of 
the Association of Official Agricultural ~ 
Chemists has been approved by the State 
dairy officials. A large majority of the 
standards thus established have been at 
least provisionally. accepted by the State 
authorities pending further action on 
their part and on the part of the various 
legislatures of the States. 

It may seem rather strange that an 
attempt should be made to fix a standard 
for a natural product such as milk. A 
moment’s ‘reftection, however, will show 
the desirability of such a standard. The 
most valuable part of milk for market 
purposes is the fat which it contains. By 
partial milking a product is obtained 
which has a low content of butter - fat 
and by finishing the milking a product is 
obtained which has a very high content 
of butter-fat. Thus, in drawing milk 
from the same animal, two distinct kinds 
can be secured. It is universally held 
that milk must be the entire milk of the 
animal at the time of milking. If such 
were not the case the dairymen could 
milk two-thirds of the milk from each 
cow and sell as milk, and then milk the 
other third and selt-as cream. To avoid 
such a condition of affairs the standard 
for fat in milk has been fixed by many 
State and municipal authorities and by 
the National Government. Again, there 
are some varieties of cows, for instance, 
the Holstein, which give great quantities 
of milk containing small quantities of 
fat. Often a complete milking of the 
Holstein cow will give a product which 
contains less than 3 per cent. of fat. If, 
this milk be allowed to be sold without — 
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standardization it would come into direct 
competition with standard milk contain- 
ing about 3.25 or 3.5 per cent. of fat or 
with the whole milk of the ordinary 
herd, which contains almost 4 per cent. 
of fat. 

A standard, therefore, does not always 
mean a guaranty of purity, as, for in- 
stance, the milk of a Holstein cow with 
only 3 per cent. or less of fat, as far as 
purity is concerned, is just as free from 
criticism asthe milk of the Jersey cow 
containing 6 per cent. of fat. The object 
of a standard in this case is therefore to 
protect the consumer against receiving 
an adulterated article or a natural arti- 
cle of an inferior quality. 

In 1903 Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix standards of purity for food products 
and to enable him to reach just decisions 
he was authorized to consult the commit- 
tee of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists and such other experts 
as he deemed necessary. Acting under 
that authority the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’ has established standards of 
purity for nearly all of the common food 
products. These revised and perfected 
standards are published as-Circular No. 
19, Office of the Secretary, copies of 


which may be obtained by addressing the - 


Secretary of Agriculture or the Super- 
intendent of Documents. The food 
standards established refer to meats, 
manufactured meats, lard, milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, whey, ku- 
miss, cereal grains and flours and 
meals made therefrom, fruits, evapo- 
rated. fruits, canned fruits, preserved 
fruits, jams, jellies, marmalades, fruit 
butters, vegetables, dried vegetables, 
canned vegetables, pickles, sauerkraut, 
ketchup, sugar, maple sugar, mo- 
lasses, sirups, glucose and glucose prod- 
ucts, candy, honey, spices, peppers, fla- 
voring extracts, edible vegetable oils and 
fats, tea, coffee and cocoa products, fer- 
mented fruit juices, including wines, 
cider and vinegar, and salt. 

All of these standards have been very 
carefully considered, the people who 
manufacture the goods have been con- 
sulted, and expert opinion of all kinds 
has been secured respecting them. It is 
believed, therefore, that they are just 


and equitable, and will’ meet the ap- 
proval of practically all persons wiio are 
interested in the matter save those who 
desire to manufacture and sell adul- 
terated articles and articles of inferior 
quality. These standards, as has already 
been intimated, have been approved by 
many of the States, and in a few in- 
stances have been enacted by the legis- 
latures of the States as the legal stand- 
ards therefor. Their general adoption 
will do much toward unifying the prac- 
tices before the State and Federal courts 
in all matters relating to the adulteration 
or misbranding of food products. 

There are many forcible objections to 
the adoption of standards other than 
those coming from the manufacturers 
and dealers in adulterated, misbranded 
and inferior food products. If, for in- 
stance, a minimum standard of purity 
be established, as in the case of milk, 
where the national standard established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture requires 
that there shall not be less than 3.25 per 
cent. of butter fat, it is claimed by many 
that this will be an inducement to the 
degradation of the average milk to the 
basis of the standard. It is well known 
that the average milk furnished by the 
dairy herds thruout the United States 
contains in round numbers almost 4 per 
cent. of butter fat. It would be possible, 
therefore, to so debase the average milk 
of the United States as to abstract from 
it in round numbers three-fourths of | 
per cent. of fat and still have it comply 
with the standard in this particular. But 
it must be remembered that the standard 
does not permit of debasement, and its 
chief object is to prevent inferior arti- 
cles from being sold as standard foods. 
If, therefore, the standard for milk were 
fixed at 4 per cent., which is the average 
of the milks of the United States, it 
would exclude from the markets fully 
half of all the milk ptoduced, for it may 
be assumed that the standard being an 
indeterminate point, one-half of all 
the milks produced in the United States 
would fall below this standard and one- 
half would be above it. 

Thus to fix a standard to represent the 
average quality would be unreasonable 
and impracticable. It must be remem- 
bered too that any debasement of 4 
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product, no difference whether it is 
above or below the standard, is itself an 
adulteration and is punishable as such 
under all State and Federal laws. It has 
been proposed in England to fix the 
standard of water in butter at -16 per 
cent. An argument was fecently pre- 
sented to the Society of Public Analysts 
in London against the changing of the 
standard, because the average content of 
water in English butter is only 12 per 
cent., and if the maximum standard were 
made 16 per cent. there would be an ef- 
fort made on the part of all. butter 
makers to incorporate as much additional 
water in the butter as would be possible 
without transgressing the maximum 
standard. To this it may be replied that 
to fix the standard of water in butter at 
12 per cent., which is about the average, 
would exclude perhaps half of the pure 
butters on the market, which contain 
slightly above 12 per cent. of water. If 


a 


it were shown that butter which naturai- 
ly has 12 per cent. of water were pur- 
posely so manipulated as to increase its 
content’ to 16 per cent., that butter would 
be adulterated anyway, whether it trans- 
gress the standard for water or not. 

The purposes, therefore, for which 
standards of foods are fixed must not be 
lost sight of if those standards are to be 
used as a basis of protection to the pub- 
lic. If standards are fixed solely as an 
inducement to producers to improve the 
quality of their goods, then they should 
be made in all cases high, representing 
the very best qualities of the articles pro- 
duced. 

Considering all the arguments which 
have been advanced for and against food 
standards, I think it is undoubtedly true 
that they are beneficial and, as a basis 
for the enforcement of food laws, neces- 
sary. 


Wasnincton, D. C. 


To Honor 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


Tuat I have tracked you from afar, my crown I call it, and my hight: 


All hail, O dear and difficult star! 
No pleasure born of time for me, 


Who in you touch eternity. 


All hail, O heart of light! 


If I have found you where you are, I win my mortal fight. 


You flee the vale: I therefore choose summit and solitude for mine, 
The high air, where I cannot lose our comradeship divine. 
More lovely here, to wakened blood, 


Sparse leaf and hesitating bud, 


Than rosaries under valley dews for which the -dryads pine. 


Spirit austere! lend aid: I walk along inclement ridges too. 
Disowning boys of sense, to balk my soul. of-ends untrue. 
Because man’s cry, by night and day, 


Cried ‘not for God, I broke away. 


On, at your ruthless pace! I’ll stalk,“a hilltop ghost with vou. 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 
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Sveaborg and the Red Guard 


BY HERMAN MONTAGUE DONNER 


[It is generally felt that Finland is the key to the Russian problem, and many have 
thought that the liberty-loving Finns, who have suffered so much from Russian tyranny, 
should openly take the side of the revolutionists and give them the territorial center which 
seems indispensable to their cause. Consequently there was some surprise at the attitude of 
the Finnish Government on the occasion of the miitiny at Sveaborg and Skatudden; and 
especially at their action in arresting Captain Kock and disbanding the Red Guard. Mr. 
Donner, who is a native of Finland, and in close touch with the Constitutionalist leaders, 
here explains the political situation at Helsingfors.—Eprror.] 


division of sentiment of the Finnish 

people in regard to the revolutionary 
movement it will be necessary to retrace 
in outline some phases of the political 
struggle in Finland since the famous 
ukase of last October, restoring to the 
inhabitants of the Grand Duchy the con- 
stitutional liberties of which they had 
been robbed by the Russian Government 
in 1899. 


I may state at the outset that from the 


| N order to explain the reasons for the 


moment in October last when the Czar 
accepted the list of Senators for the new 
native government drawn up by Leo 
Mechelin mainly from the ranks of the 
Constitutionalist party, the Finnish 


Ministry (as the heads of the new Senate 
practically became) was made the object 
of incessant attack by the Social Dem- 
ocrats, an organization new in the party 
politics of Finland, and as aggressive and 
pretentious as it was new. Purporting 

to speak in the name of the great Fin- 














The Harbor of Helsingfors, Finland. On the right is the Russian church on Skatudden, which was held 
by one party of the mutineers. The shells from the fortress of Sveaborg, where the principal mutiny occurred, 
reached the Yacht Club building shown in the picture and killed one of the spectators on the porch. 
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SVEABORG AND THE RED GUARD 














_ The Market Place of Helsingfors, from which the Cossacks drove the people who were watching the con- 
flict between the mutineers of Skatudden and the loyal troops. At the right is seen the Russian church on 
the island of Skatudden, which is connected with the mainland by a small stone bridge. The central buildin 
overlooking the square is the Imperial Palace, from the windows of which can be clearly seen the fortress o 
Sveaborg at a distance of three miles. The Nyland Regiment of the Finnish army is passing in front on its 


last parade before its disbandment, 1901. 


nish proletariat, hitherto unrepresented 
in the Diet which met triennially in 
Helsingfors, it formulated various de- 
mands, many of them reasonable, not a 
few unreasonable, among the latter being 
the insistence on an immediate National 
Assembly elected on a basis of universal 
suffrage, to take the place of the ex- 
traordinary Diet, convoked by the Czar 
in accordance with the Finnish constitu- 
tion, which Diet was to be elected in the 
regular orderly procedure guaranteed by 
that constitution, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and adopting wide-reaching 
changes in- conformity with modern re- 
quirements in the organs of government. 
In case the Senate declined to fall in with 
their views, they resorted to menaces of 
a general strike, and even of violence. 
In this, however,. they over-reached 
themselves, and arousing the mistrust of 
the law-abiding elements thruout the 
country, found themselves instrumental 
by indirection in the return of an over- 


whelming majority of Constitutionalists 
in the Diet, which, thereupon; aided by a 
special committee of the Senate, pro- 
ceeded to elaborate, after exhaustive dis- 
cussion, a series of reforms which in- 
cluded the extension of the franchise to 
all classes and both sexes- above the age 
of twenty-four, with certain exceptions, 
such as criminals and paupers dependent 
upon the community. Some of these re- 
strictions were fought by the Social 
Democrats, whose declared policy it had 
become to oppose the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, and identify themselves with 
the Labor party and the extremists. in 
general, who, while denouncing. class 
privileges and capital in the fashion long 
prevalent in other countries, did their 
best to ‘stimulate class hatred and social 
animosities. 

In this connection the rise of the Red 
Guard is significant. Originally formed 
under the leadership of a Finnish ex- 
army officer at the time of the great na- 
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tional strike of October for the ostensible 
purpose of safeguarding the property and 
lives of the citizens, and particularly the 
artisan and laboring classes, of the cap- 
ital during the days of transition from 
the old Bobrikoff régime to the new order 
of constitutionalism, this body, drilled in 
regimental tactics and in part armed, 
refused to disband after the immediate 
need for its services was over; and, by 
virtue of the inclusion in its ranks of 
many men of anarchistic tendencies, its 
parrot-like diatribes against the iniquities 
of capital (from which, be it said, the 
Finns have really suffered less than any 
other people), and the reputed close 
affiliation of its leaders with the Social- 
ists and revolutionaries of Russia, to 
whom it was suspected of smuggling 
arms by the vessel-load thru the small 
seacoast villages of Finland, and scandals 
connected with its management, it so fell 
into disfavor with the bulk of the law- 
abiding citizens of the better classes that 
the latter were impelled to organize for 
protection against their would-be pro- 
tectors, and the Communal Guards were 
thus called into existence as a counter- 
poise to the Red Guard. 

It is undeniable that the Red Guard 
has now an extensive membership thru- 
out Finland, due largely to the fact that 
Captain Kock and others of its leaders 
saw early the danger of allowing ad- 
venturers and men of loose character or 
violent opinions to hold office in its ranks. 
On the occasion of a big meeting of the 
organization in Helsingfors, toward the 
end of April, there were present 250 
delegates, from all parts of the land, 
which, on the official basis of one dele- 
gate to every thousand members, would 
give a membership of no less than 
250,000 out of a total population of 
2,750,000, On that occasion the leader’s 
address was admirable in many respects, 
advocating honesty, devotion to duty, 


higher acquirements, and a greater de- ’ 


gree of intelligence as always needed, 
and absolutely indispensable in those who 
aspired to leadership. He strongly urged 
against the use of violence or hasty and 
inconsiderate action, even in case the 
weapon should be drawn on which the 
workingmen placed so much reliance, the 
“general strike,” and toward which they 
had made such extensive preparation. 


It cannot be said that this lauda! \¢ ad- 
vice has been entirely adhered to ‘11 the 
case of Captain Kock’s followers, . 11d jn 
so far as it was departed from dis: nsion 
was inevitably bred, and defectiviis jn 
large numbers were recorded, even .nong 
thdse very working classes for whose 
especial behoof the whole movemeiit had 
its inception. This, however, was but a 
natural consequence of a clause in the 
articles of membership, decided on at the 
April meeting, to the effect that every 
member should belong to some Social 
Democratic organization. Thousands of 
sober-minded workingmen whose views 
inclined to the tenets of the predominant 
Constitutionalist party were thus driven 
into forming a rival association, which 
put moderation into practice as well as 
words, and who strongly antagonized the 
pet scheme of the Socialists and the Red 
Guard—the great national strike. 

‘During all this time, it must be remem- 
bered, active intrigues were being carried 
on in St, Petersburg to overthrow Finn- 
ish autonomy once more and re-introduce 
the loathsome tyranny of the days of 
Bobrikoff. Indeed, so near success were 
these intrigues at one time that Governor- 
General Gerhardt actually tendered his 
resignation to the Czar in case the latter 
should decide to give ear to his reaction- 
ary advisers, of whom the notorious Gen- 
eral Trepoff was the most envenomed, 
and establish over Finland the military 
dictatorship under General Serubayeff 
for which the latter clamored, under the 
plea of an imaginary revolutionary plot, 
to which the activity of the Red Guard 
and the discovery of a mysterious ship- 


_load of arms in a stranded vessel off a 


Finnish fishing village gave some color. 
Luckily, however, those familiar with the 
true state of affairs in Finland succeeded 
in dissuading the Czar from a return to 
the iniquitous policy of persecution and 
despotism, the consequences of which 
could not fail to be disastrous in the ex- 
treme, 

The foregoing will, I trust, make clear 
the situation in the Finnish capital when 
the flame of revolt suddenly broke out at 
its very gate. The intimate connection 
of the Socialist Red Guard with the Rus 
sian revolutionary movement at once be- 
came apparent in various ways: in the 
access which some of their members ob 
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tained to the fortress of Sveaborg, so 
jealously guarded fronr foreign eyes; in 
the call of its leaders for the general 
strike, for which they had so long been 
preparing, as a means of supporting the 
(then) successful mutineers; and in the 
cutting of the railway to St. Petersburg 
to prevent the expected reinforcements 
from joining the loyalist troops at Svea- 
borg and Skatudden, 

There is no doubt of the sympathy of 
the whole Finnish people, on principle, 
with the reformers in Russia, but as the 
Moderates had triumphed in the dark No- 
vember days, so here again the Constitu- 
tionalists, and with them the bulk of the 
population, grateful for the restoration of 


wh 
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their liberties, and believing in their or- 
derly and peaceable development, were 
unwilling to do aught that would jeop- 
ardize their present good relations with 
the Russian Government or give ground 
for fresh attacks from the reactionaries 
that might then sway the Czar. Hence, 
when the Red Guard and the working- 
men proceeded to set at naught their 
leader’s wise April maxims, and resorted 
to violence to compel the big strike, the 
Communal Guards, of whom I have 
spoken above, recognized with prompti- 
tude their opportunity for service, and 
the plan of action of the extremists failed, 
since force was there to meet force. 
New York City. 


Our Great American Game 


BY DR. J. P. CASEY 


CAPTAIN OF THE BrooOKLYN BASEBALL CLUB. 


with English cricket is as the ex- 

press, train to the stage coach. 
There is indeed no fair comparison, and 
they would never have been compared 
save for the extraordinary complacency 
of some Englishmen who, without know- 
ing anything about the matter, concluded 
that cricket must be superior because it 
was English, 

Cricket may be played by two hundred 
pound valetudinarians, who need Mr. 
Pickwick’s wheelbarrow to trundle them 
about the field. A game may last for a 
week, and there are white tents ‘on the 
lawn and leisurely lunches. It is all dig- 
nified and geritle, and the individual in 
long, flapping white pantaloons who can 
back up a few feet and succeed in catch- 
ing a high fly is the hero of the occasion. 

But baseball, when a man plays that, 
well, he must be an athlete from head to 
toe; he must be able to jump like a kan- 
garoo, run like the wind, throw like a 
cannon and launch himself thru the air 
like a bombshell. He must be all daring, 
he must know the game in every pore of 
his skin and meet a problem in-a fraction 
of a second, 

There's no delay in a game of base- 


A with Eng baseball as compared 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


ball. Its march is inevitable. A man’s 
stay at the bat is limited. He can only 
receive five balls from the pitcher (not 
counting fouls) before the arrival of his 
batting crisis. If the sixth ball comes 
straight and he misses it, off goes his 
head ; he’s out and another reigns in his 
stead. 

So a game of. baseball is concluded 
within a limited time, and spectators can 
watch it from beginning to end without 
any weariness or breaking off. 

And what a game it is to watch! 
There’s work for two or three pairs of 
the sharpest eyes to see all that is going 
on. There’s the man that is trying to 
steal from first base to second, lying. far 
out from first base, with a spring in his 
body like a hickory bow, ready to dart 
for second base and hurtle himself thru 
dust to immortal glory if he sees the 
smallest sign of weakening in catcher or 
pitcher. He is brave, but not rash; he is 
far out, but not too far; for the pitcher 
is watching him with half an eye and 
stands ready to launch a Jovian thunder- 
bolt that will dash ‘him to pieces if he is 
off base. 

Tense thousands watch. The fate of 
empires hangs on Kelly's slide, 
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But this is only one-little detail. At 
the same time there is to be seen the 
great battle between pitcher and batter 
and also the runner trying to steal home 
from third base. A good game is a 
three-ringed circus with-a tingle of ex- 
citement for every moment. When a 
base hit is made, with two men on bases 
in a close game, lightning looks slow and 
poky in comparison with the way things 
happen out on the diamond; the ball siz- 
zles about, burning the air, the men on 
the field dart like streaks, while on the 
stands twenty thousand madmen worship 
their gods with a great outcry. 

Such is baseball, our baseball! A 
game that clutches spectators and 
squeezes them till they yell; a game that 
makes centenarians dance and howl and 
“throw peanut shells at the umpire. 
There’s nothing like it in the way of 
games. Maybe the Spanish bull-fight 
comes next—-when you get the real 
thing. But even in that there’s only one 
thing to watch—the bull—and he isn’t 
working all the time. We'd have to go 


back to Nero’s times, when Rome flowed 
into the Coliseum, sixty thousand strong, 


to watch the gladiators and the beasts, in 
order to match the excitement of a first- 
class game of ball. 

Take that triple play made by our 
boys in Cincinnati recently. It was the 
sixth innings and the score was a tie. 
Cincinnati was at the bat, with nobody 
out, a man on first base and another on 
second. Kelly, the batsman, hits the ball 
to Alperman, who throws to Lewis, on 
second base, Lewis returns the ball to 
first base, Hummell, who throws it to 
Bergen, the catcher, just in timé to catch 
Huggins, at the end of a desperate slide. 
There was action—three men out—in an 
eye-winking—a epee triple play by our 
boys, a thing only seen once in five years 
or more. Cincinnati’s soulless cohorts 
were mute because their champions were 
the victims. Yet that play is not lost or 
forgotten. The glory of the men who 
made it will thunder down the resound- 
ing ages long after the forest is growing 
again on the spot where Cincinnati now 
stands. 

When American baseball was first 
played in England—thirty years ago— 
the only extraordinary thing the English- 
men saw in it was the sliding. They 
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were willing to admit that that was won- 
derful ; the Prince_of Wales, who is now 
King, was especially interested, tho | 
doubt that he ever tried it. 

Baseball has invaded England now in 
good earnest, and the people there are 
going by thousands to see the matches. 
Cricket wanes week by week and base- 
ball waxes. It is bound to win. 

The cricketers’ last defense is that 
cricket is a more scientific game than 
baseball, but that is quite untenable. The 
batsman in cricket can exercise a good 
deal.of science and diversify his play con- 
siderably, but he handles an implement 
with a larger striking surface than the 
baseball batter and deals with a much 
slower ball. In pitching, as compared 
with bowling and in fielding, baseball is 
immeasurably ahead. | 

Sometimes an outfielder chasing a high 


.fly that is going over his head runs forty 


vards and reaching out his hands catches 
the ball’ with his back turned to the direc- 
tion from which it came. It is not un- 
common to see a fielder run a hundred 
feet, launch himself like a spear along 
the ground with one hand far out- 
stretched and seize the ball, that has 
come a hundred and fifty yards, before it 
can touch the earth. 

There is great science in throwing in 
from the outfield, because of the force 
and accuracy necessary ; there is science 
in base-running and sliding. The “hook 
slide,” for instance, where a man comes 
to the home plate on his hip, presenting 
only his foot for the possible touch of 
the ball in the catcher’s hands—that is a 
work of thought and erudition. 

But baseball science reaches its climax 
in the pitching. There’s nothing in any 
other game comparable with the wonders 
accomplished there. The pitcher takes a 
sphere, makes it travel in a right line for 
fifty feet and then make a violent curve 
outward or inward, according to the 
twist he puts upon it.. This is the thing 
that the scientists declared to be impos- 
sible, because of the nature of the sphere 
and the constitution of air. Yet the 
pitchers are doing it every day, with ev- 
ery ball they deliver, and the scientists 
have to guess again. 

From the pitcher’s box to the batters 
stand is sixty feet; the pitcher can send 
the ball so that it travels fifty-seven feet 
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straight, then shoots aside or drops at so 
sharp an arigle that in the remaining 
three feet it drops or turns aside two 
feet. 

As to batting. that’s an art and a great 
art; a man needs swiftness, strength, 
cool head, good eyes; daring and some 
indescribable. qualities that have not yet 
been analyzed. The true batsman is 
born; we can’t make him. Training may 
produce the others, but not the batsman. 

The Duke of Wellington once said 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the English cricket-fields. He knew, and 
if his saying was true what must base- 
ball be doing for this country? The 
players number. millions when all the 
schoolboys, little and big, are counted in, 
and even if all except the professional 
and semi-professional are excluded from 
the reckoning there is still a great army 
left. At the top are the players of the 
National League and the American 
League, the stars, the great men, the best 
that the country has been able to pro- 
duce with all its toiling at baseball. 

Immediately. under these come a host 
of minor leagues: The American Asso- 
ciation, the California League, Western 
League, New York State League, South- 
ern League, South Atlantic League, 
Texas League, Northwestern League, 
Central League, Three I’s League, Con- 
necticut State League, Missouri Valley 
League and a lot of others. All the clubs 
in these leagues have regular salary lists 
and their men play every day. Their sal- 
aries are regulated by the standing of the 
league, for all the subordinate leagues 
are classified from A down. 

Under these professional leagues is a 
host of semi- professional, whose men 
play perhaps twice a week and receive 
five or ten dollars a game, according to 
their ability. The players are frequent- 
ly employed in offices and factories, and 
their employers allow them to go when 
their presence is necessary on the ball 
field. Between the two occupations they 
make a good living. 

Then there are the amateurs, including 
the college players. 

layers come into the big leagues after 
along, hard apprenticeship. All the way 
from the schoolboy at the bottom to the 
expert at the top the process of elimina- 
ten is going on —the struggle for the 


survival of the fittest. It is probable that 
500,000 boys today have the ambition to 
rise to the top in professional baseba!l 
and blaze upon the world another Rusie 
or Roger Conner, “Buck” Ewing or Pop 
Anson. Some lose the notion at sight of 
higher prizes, some weaken and are 
found wanting; only a few get thru and 
they are the pick of the pick. 

The big leagues control. the minor 
leagues for baseball purposes. That is, 
they classify the minor leagues and make 
rules to govern their relations; and the 
league, club or man that doesn’t obey is 
excommunicated with bell, book and 
candle—banished to outer darkness, to 
the company of dogs and sorcerers—and 
the dogs bark at them. 

Before a young man wins up to Class 
D in the minor leagues he must have 
shown great ability as a baseball player ; 
and above that climbing requires tooth 
and nail. It’s like winning promotion in 
the army during peace time. Below 
Class A the hopes of the baseball as- 
pirants are moderate, but once'in the 
upper class of the minor league «the 
player tingles with anticipation. He is 
so near the top now. 

The two big leagues keep their eyes 
on the minor leagues, especially on Class 
A, their great recruiting ground. If one 
of the big league clubs sees a likely man 
in Class A all it has to do is to lift a 
finger; he must come—and he comes 
jumping. The club that calls him pays 
the minor league $1,000 for a Class A 
man, or a smaller sum if he happens to 
be purchased from a lower class league. 

Even when a man has won thru all the 
classes up to the top he is not absolutely 
incorporated into the big team, but is 
trained and tried and put on probation. 
If he suits he is fitted in; if he fails to 
suit he is passed on to some other club 
that is willing to take him, or else is re- 
turned to the league from which he 
came. 

As to the question “Is it worth while?” 
looked at from the business standpoint, 
the answer ought to be “yes.” Baseball is 
good business if a man is successful. The 
salaries range from $2,500 to $6,000, 
some higher. Willie Keeler, who is a 
grand batsman and a great man in all de- 
partments of the game, receives $8,000, 
so they say, and Lajoie, of Cleveland, 
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who for the last four years has led the 
American League in batting, $9,000— 
this for six months’ work. Most of the 
players save money. 

There’s nothing in baseball that wears 
men out and kills them. Of course if 
they dissipate they don’t last long; but 
few dissipate. The penalties are heavy. 
If a man turns up at the grounds unfit 
to play he may be fined $50 and sus- 
pended without pay for ten days; and 
hardy as baseball players are in other re- 
spects their pockets are very sensitive 
and loss of salary causes extreme 
anguish. So as a general rule they keep 
straight. 

As to injuries the worst happen among 
amateurs ; the few deaths that are caused 
are mostly from a pitched ball striking a 
man in the head. Deaths among the pro- 
fessionals are sometimes caused by two 
outfielders colliding while trying to catch 
a ball, but that is rare. About the worst 
thing that happens to us is the sprained 
ankle. We get that sometimes from the 
corks of our shoes catching while we are 
sliding or from a stumble or twist in 
running or from a wrench given by get- 
ting ready to slide and then pulling up. 
Such a sprain lays a man up for from 
four to six weeks ; a split hand, tho pain- 
ful, is not so serious, and a man gets 
back on the game again in two weeks. 
Stiffness of the muscles in any limb— 


“Charley horses,” we call them—are not- 


so serious, but rheumatism takes its toll 
of us full measure. 

Coming up from the South in the 
springtime we run into all sorts of rough, 
raw weather ; and, violent exertion open- 
ing our pores, we are’ made very sus- 
ceptible to colds. I+ got cold in the 
“crazy-bone,” as it is called, and treated 
it by soaking the elbow in hot water. 
Then without putting the arm in cold 
water to close the pores,“ went out and 
sat on the player’s bench, and the result 
was a beautiful case of rheumatism that 
lasted ten weeks. 

But so far as the players’ salaries go 
these injuries are not misfortunes. The 
salaries run on while the man is laid up 


so long as his injury or his ‘illness are 
the result of his service. 

Some men like Pop Anson, of the 
Chicago, can stay at the top in baseball 
for twenty years. I’ve been a profes- 
sional ball player for fifteen years, tho 
I’m a doctor of dentistry. Daly has been 
a long tim? in the big leagues; Pat Don- 


‘ovan has been at the top for fifteen 


years ; Clark Griffith, the pitcher, twelve 
or fourteen years, and many others from 
ten to twenty years. 

But when the old ball. player has done 
with the game that does not mean that he 
has done with the world. When [ have 
fielded my last ball I will practice den- 
tistry. 

The old players who have long re- 
tired are in all sorts of business. 
Some are lawyers, like Johnny Ward 
and Dave Fultz; some physicians, 
like Dr. Gunning; Amos Rusie is 
working in a lumber yard in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; Mike Sullivan was on 
the Governor’s staff in Boston till he 
died; Charley Ganzell, the Boston’s old 
catcher, is a traveling salesman; Jim 
O’Rourke, formerly of the New Yorks, 
is playing ball today. He owns his own 
club and grounds, and has a son playing 
on the same team with him—Connecticut 
State League. Roger O/’Conner, the 
New York’s old catcher, is a large prop- 
erty owner in Cincinnati; “Buck” Ewing 
is in business in Cincinnati. People who 
remember Arlie Latham will be glad to 
learn his fate. Arlie was one of the great- 
est kickers ever seen, the leader of riots 
and plagtie of umpires. So they’ve made 
him an umpire, and crowds now daily 
heap contumely upon him. 

I think interest in baseball is going 
up. We gét crowds of 25,000 on great 
occasions, tho the crowds are limited by 
the fact that all the seats must be back of 
the foul lines, while the Romans circled 
them all the way round the Hippodrome. 

And it is a good thing for the country 
that baseball has such ‘a grip: ~-Its influ- 
ence is all for good. A ball player must 
be an athlete and an athlete must be tem- 
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The Conservative Bryan 


BY ALBERT WATKINS 


[Mr. Watkins, living in Lincoln, Neb., was one of the Democrats who refused to fol- 
low Mr. Bryan in 1896, and he took a prominent part in the Democratic revolt which 


supported Palmer and Buckner. 


He is editor of the Lincoln Democrat, and wrote for THe 


INDEPENDENT a study of Bryan during the campaign of 1900. He 1s one of the conservative 
Democrats who are now returning to Mr. Bryan.—Eptrtor.] 


HY are so many conservative 
\W Democrats—some of them re- 
actionists—who violently op- 

posed Mr. Bryan’s candidacy for Presi- 
dent in 1896, and mildly, at least, in 1900, 
now putting him forward for 1908? Is 
it because he is relatively more conserva- 
tive than some probable or possible al- 
ternative Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Hearst, for example, or some probable 
or possible Republican candidate, Mr. 
Roosevelt, for example? Or is it be- 
cause these whilom opponents, now pro- 
‘ponents, Have discovered in Mr. Bryan a 
conservative vein hitherto unsuspected ? 

Both of these suggestions go toward 
accounting for the change in question, 
but they have the co-operative stimulus 
and motive of the excitant, natural hope 
of again winning victory under the. old 
party flag, thru Bryan’s apparent avail- 
ability and of furthering the fortunes of 
some still surviving’ old Democratic is- 
sues, such as tariff reform. 

The proposition that the radical of yes- 
terday is the conservative of today is not 
only a truism, but a-very trite one. It 
is merely a statement of the eternal rule 
of social progress. To recognize the 
principle or fact of constantly accelerated 
progress, due to facilitating intelligence 
and popular self - confidence, we should 
rather say that whereas the radicalism of 
the last century is conservatism in this, 
radicalism of the last decade is con- 
servatism in this. 

But I have to do with the vein of con- 
servatism, heretofore neglected by con- 
servative, but suspected and feared by 
radical estimates of Mr. Bryan. 

If I am at all apt at discernment, few 
are as well fitted as I to answer my ques- 
tion, I witnessed Mr. Bryan’s political 
unfolding at close range; at first in cor- 
dial co-operation and then, after he 
forced the silver issue upon the Demo- 


crats of Nebraska, in 1891, in no less 
cordial hostility, until its ghost was laid 
by the logic of economic events. In 
those elder days—but very youthful -as 
touching Mr. Bryan—Nebraska Democ- 
racy was simon-pure. Perennially desti- 
tute of perquisite it perforce subsisted 
solely on principle. No hope of local suc- 
cess tempted it to temporize with tenets, 
and its platforms were diamond-cut. It 
did not stand for inarticulate and un- 
certain “tariff reform,” but for unmis- 
takable free trade or clean-cut tariff for 
revenue only. (My own Nebraska hand 
inserted that drastic dogma in the In- 
dianapolis platform of 1896.) One of 
its factions was the first to declare for 
a single gold standard, and the other first 
and last and unremittingly demanded 16 
to 1 free silver. It was of no earthly 
consequence in the eyes of the outside 
Democratic world except over in each 
Olympiad, when its votes would count for 
16 in national conventions. Its most 
materialistic regimen was hope, long de- 
ferred, for the honors and emoluments 
of national success. In Nebraska, there- 
fore: 

An important method of interpreting 
the meaning of laws is to ascertain the 
circumstances in which they were made 
and particularly the intent: of their 
makers. Mr. Bryan was cradled in dem- 
ocratic environment, when Jeffersonian 
democracy, originally the radical party— 
the party of the day—had become the 
conservative party—the party of yester- 
day. Politically, Mr. Bryan was raised 
on yesterday’s milk. As he is thoroly 
human, subject to social laws, notwith- 
standing the contrary belief of his many 
devotees, the virtue of this pabulum is 
part of his political tissue. This basic 
democratic sentiment or instinct abides 
in him because he has reverent regard 
for precedent and the past. He holds 
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fast to this regard for democratic tradi- 
tion thru the same promptings which, 
spite of the “seven devils of secularity,” 
. the wreck of rituals and the crush of 
creeds, bind him with measurable ortho- 
doxy to the Presbyterian Church, in 
which his early religious bias was 
shaped. 

Naturally and emphatically demo- 
cratic in spirit, Mr. Bryan has always 
been sensitive to social inequality, in- 
equity and injustice; and so, thru the 
force of his oratorical temperament, he 
has become the prophet and mouthpiece 
of reform. But perceiving that in pres- 
ent complex social conditions Jeffer- 
sonian ends, which at the outset he made 
his own, cannot be reached by the Jef- 
fersonian means of hands off, or under 
the Jefferson theory that the government 
is best which governs least, but only by 
the opposite method of hands on, of com- 
plex interference and control, he antici- 
pated Mr. Roosevelt in espousing the 
anti-Jeffersonian method or reform. In 
Jefferson’s day, when there was ample 
room for everybody to move on and 
away from the attempted tyranny of cap- 
italism, Jefferson’s system was - ideal. 
Under the crowded, congested system of 
today it would create an ideal paradise 
for capitalism. With characteristic bold- 
ness Mr. Bryan appealed to anti-Jeffer- 
sonian complex machinery to restore and 
protect Jeffersonian equity. 

There was a good deal of prescience 
behind Jefferson’s desire that agriculture 
should be the all-important industry in 
this country, because he feared the 
tyranny and immorality of “business.” 
The radicalism of Bryan and Roosevelt 
and their greatly preponderant following 
consists of the principle of governmental 
control of monopolistic industries which 
Jefferson dreaded. But since radicalism 
is a relative term, a principle which all 
leading governments are forwarding 
should scarcely be called radical. From 
the beginning of his new departure, Mr. 
Bryan has insisted that his primary mo- 
tive in advocating governmental control 
of monopolistic industries has been to 
secure the freest. play practicable for 
competition and individual acquisition of 
property. He is essentially and instinc- 
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tively an individualist. He stands rigid- 
ly for all the individualism thai it is 
practicable to conserve. He is one of the 
leaders of the world movement toward 
that measure or degree of socialism 
which is necessary to defend and pre- 
serve in an increasingly complex society, 
the largest practical degree of individ- 
ualism. This is not a change of princi- 
ple, but of procedure... Socialism is a 
proper and convenient name for the pro- 
gressive control of monopolistic institu- 
tions, and the prejudice against it might 
be advantageously dropped. Socialism 
in its present manifestation does not gen- 
erally include communistic control. of 
property and production, and in that 
sense it is neither an issue nor a menace. 
One of the professed aims of the social- 
istic movement—led by Roosevelt and 
Bryan—is to avoid general communistic 
socialism. 

The continuity of this radical or so- 
cialistic movement seems certain, and the 
practical question involved is one of de- 
gree and not of kind—How rapidly and 
how far? This leads to the suggestion 
that those Democrats who think that they 
are more conservative than Mr. Bryan 
are supporting him by virtue of an un- 
expressed feeling that the inevitable ad- 
vance into the field of socialism would 
be more safely led by an instinctively in- 
dividualistic, Jeffersonian Democrat than 
by a Republican unrestrained by such 
traditions and principles and more apt to 
be pushed to much greater lengths by the 
excitant opportunism which character 
izes his party. 

In brief, Mr. Bryan takes his radical- 
ism too seriously. He is not as radical 
as he himself has been led to think he's, 
or as the public has come to think he is, 
under the excitation of the present elec- 
trical progressiveness. 

It is insisted that Mr. Bryan’s radical 
championship of free silver stamped him 
as an absolute, all-round radical. But 
that incident was an episode of the most 
impressionable period of his life. More 
over, not only was the man crass, but the 
time was crass; and the man and 
hour met. I doubt that the man would 
take a like course under like temptation 
in his present ripe stage or state. 


Lincoun, Nes. 
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One Team and a Cow 


BY INEZ A. GODMAN 


[This article may well be included: among our Life Stories of Undistinguished Ameri- 


cans. 


E were returning to our 
W summer home after an 
absence of three years. 

As the train drew into the sta- 
tion I sighed within myself to 
think of our dependence upon 
the only livery stable.of the little 
village. We lived more than a 
mile from the post office and 
stores and kept no horse. This 
meant much hiring of teams, and 
liverymen are so prone to vul- 
garity and profanity. I wonder 


why it is that the company of 
horses seems to degrade man- 
kind; surely it ought not so to be. 

As I stepped from the train a 

tidy little woman accosted me with a 
bright smile. 

“Shall I drive you down?” 


I looked at her amazed. She flushed 
and stepped back. “I have a team and 
thought perhaps——” 

“Of course,” I hastened to reply, while 
the liveryman scowled. “Will you take 
the checks also?” 

She assented gladly, and a moment 
later I was scanning her trim profile as 
we sped along behind her big sleek horse. 

“Please,” I said, “have you really 
opened a livery ?” 

“T have.” 

“Well, well, how good that is! Do 
you like it? How did you begin? Is. it 
profitable? Please tell me all about it.” 

“Well, at first-I just accommodated my 
neighbors by bringing them to the depot. 
I had a team, and it was not easy to get 
word to the livery from our part of town. 
Of course, my lord of the livery did not 
like it, and he was not sléw in showing 
his displeasure; but his opposition only 
aroused my determination, and I became 
more obliging to my neighbors than ‘be- 
fore. They offered then to pay me and 
I accepted, thereby getting a little spend- 
ing money and seeing a bit of light on 
my problem,” 

“What problem?” I demanded. 


It shows how a woman can break out a new path for herself.—Eprror.] 


“Oh, I beg your pardon. _ It is 
with me -so constantly that I 
think every one must see it. 
Simply this: How to increase my 
income in this little country vil- 
lage. You see, my. father and 
mother live with: us, and my 
husband’s business does not pay 
well enough to support us com- 
fortably, and our son wants to go 
to college. Eyen if my _hus- 
band’s business had _ increased 
and brought in an adequate in-, 
come, I. doubt- if I would have 
been satisfied. I wanted to bring 
in some money ‘myself; it is my 
father and mother; not. his. 

“As things are now, my mother looks 
after the housekeeping, my father makes 
us a good garden, and I bring .in money 
enough to run the household; and this 
fall our son is going to college. Yes, it 
has been a success, but I am sure I never. 
would have found courage to really open 
a livery except for a little incident that 
roused my ire and urged me on. 

“Once upon a time, when I went to the 
depot for a friend, one of the livery teams 
drove into my buggy and smashed a 
wheel. The driver might have been so- 
ber and he might not; one cannot always 
tell as to a liveryman. However, I did 
not wait to ascertain, but loosened my 
horse from the shattered buggy, trotted 
him to the livery stable, hitched him to 
the first carriage I found, and returned to 
the depot just in time for the train.” 

“That. was plucky!”.I said. 

She laughed. 

“So my friends say, but neither my 
lord of the livery nor his men offered any 
apology for wrecking my buggy, did not 
even come to my assistance, tho witness- 
ing the catastrophe. Neither made he 
any remark at my appropriating his car- 
riage without leave or license. The chief 
result of this little incident was such an 
amazing increase of my courage that I 
sold a cow, bought another carriage, and 
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opened a livery. There are many sum- 
mer cottages near me, and I soon ab- 
sorbed their business and some also from 
other parts of the town.” 

“That must have been a serious matter 
to the regular livery.” 

“It would have been, but you know we 
have blossomed forth into a summer re- 
sort lately, so that there is business 
enough for both of us.” 

“Don’t your friends object ?” 

“Yes, somewhat. 
mine frowned at me over his glasses: ‘My 
dear Mrs. Francis, how can a woman run 
a livery? It is a—well—rough, low 
business ; and the men are so profane.’ 

‘But that is just the beauty of my liv- 
ery. My dear old horses are never sworn 
at, and the boys who serve in my stable 
do ‘not drink liquor. My own son, who 
is: my right hand in the business, does not 
smoke at all, and neither he nor I under- 
stand why the companionship of good 
horses should lead’ men to profanity and 
vulgarity. 

“I feel proud of the atmosphere about 

my stable, and proud that mothers who 
are careful of their sons seem anxious to 
entrust them to me when they would not 
dream of allowing them in an ordinary 
livery. Boys are. generally fond of 
horses, the out-of-door life is healthful, 
and I see no reason why the livery busi- 
ness should be ‘considered a degrading 
occupation. 
. “Of course, there are unpleasantnesses. 
I am sometimes discouraged and disgust- 
ed and threaten-to quit, but I need the 
money and know no other way in which 
I could make it more easily. Despite all 
the trials the business is a good one. [| 
am out of doors twelve hours a day in 
summer and at least four in winter. As 
a result of this I have not been sick ‘since 
I began, and I never feel shut in as I 
used to during the long winter. I am 
always meeting new people. . 

“As to the profits I cannot give you a 
detailed statement of expenditures and 
savings, but I can tell you what I have 
done these five years: I have with my 
earnings paid all of the household ex- 
penses, including the board of five boys 
during the summer season.” 

“Your mother does the housekeep- 
ing?” 

“Yes, and this year I have hired a 
maid to heip her,” 
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“Well, to pay all one’s daily living ex. . 
penses is considered a success in this 
world.” 

“But I have done more than that. | 
had no capital to begin with but one team 
and a cow, and I have now eight horses 
and carriages beside an omnibus.’ 

“All bought from your profits?” 

“All bought from’ my profits, and | 
have saved a tidy sum every year besides. 
Last year I had enough to enlarge our 
house so as to make room for the boys 
in summer, but it was absorbed by a law- 
suit. 

“Of course, a lawsuit is an expensive 
luxury, and I have endeavored to keep 
free from such entanglements, but this 
one burst right out of a clear sky upon 
my head. 

“A woman who had hired one of my 
outfits drove into another team, over- 
turned it, and got herself badly bruised. 
Instead of offering to pay damages for 
my wrcked carriage she repudiated her 
whole summer’s bill and sued me for 
damages, alleging that I had given her 
an unsafe horse. The horse was not un- 
safe and did not run away, but it cost me 
some dollars to prove it, and we must 
endure being squeezed for another sum- 
mer. However, the lawsuit did me good 
in a way; it brought my business before 
the public, and I have bought four new 
horses. and carriages this season.” 

“Do you lose much on horses. and 
vehicles ?” 

“I have as yet lost nothing on horses. 
I buy young, sound animals and take 
good care of them. They are never fed 
when heated or allowed to stand uncov- 
ered on a cool day. I watch every day 
for symptoms of trouble and hire the best 
veterinary when they are’ sick. I never 
go to bed until every horse is in for the 
night and I have looked him over. 

-“With teams it is different. I am al- 
ways paying something out for repairs. 
The boys drive roughly, and hardly a 
week passes diiring the busy season with- 
out broken shafts or wrenched wheels. 
Last summer I had a surrey smashed by 
a train at a crossing on a dark night and 
my son’s arm was broken at the same 
time. I was so thankful for his life that 
I did not grieve over the surrey, but ! 
am often vexed at my repair bills.” 

“There are other expenses?” 

“Oh, yes, The hire of the boys, feed- 
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ing and shoeing the horses, and other 
supplies. sich as blankets, robes and har- 
nesses—I have bought six new harnesses 
this season.” 

“Can you tell me just how much it 
costs to keep a horse?” 2 

“No, I cannot. We have eight acres 
of hay land, beside two meadows—one 
salt and one fresh. I have so far had to 
buy very little hay or bedding. We raise 
some corn, and in winter I feed both the 
ear and stalks. I buy oats at wholesale 
at about one dollar a sack (two and one- 
half bushels) and feed twelve quarts a 
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“Certainly, if opportunity offered and 
they loved horses. Every one of my big, 
sleek horses is a delight to me, and to 
hold the lines over their backs is always 
a pleasure. To be sure it hurts me to let 
every Tom, Dick and Harry drive them, 
but I will say, to the credit of my fellow 
beings, that I seldom find unkind people 
among my patrons. I have sometimes to 
give my horses into the hands of those 
who know less than the horses them- 
selves, but I try to be patient. 

“At first I grew nervous over the busi- 
ness and slept with my watch in my hand 














“IT Have Eight Teams Now and an Omnibus.” 


day to each horse during the summer. 
In winter, when the horses are idle, I 


feed very little oats. I have been for- 
tunate in finding good homes for several 
of my horses in winter where their serv- 
ices pay for their keep. This is a great 
help, as feeding so many idle horses dur- 
ing the long winter keeps down my 
profits.” 

“Are 
winter ?” 

“Well, there is really nothing to do, 
but I meet every train, because it is a 
part of the business and the exercise is 
good for the horses.” 

“Would you advise other women to 
try the livery business ?” 


your horses entirely. idle in 


for fear that I should miss the early 
train. Now+I take things more calmly. 
Only twice in these five years has any 
one missed the train thru failure in my 
service, and then it was the fault. of 


‘green, careless boys whom I had pressed 


into service in an emergency.” 

“But, Mrs. Francis, what about your 
husband ?” 

“Oh, my husband! Why, he don’t like 
my venture very well. He wants me to 
take boarders. However, I prefer doing 
this, there is more money in it, I think, 
and he does not object very strenuously.” 

“Does he help you any ?” 

“Sometimes, but he is a house painter, 
not a liveryman, and he don’t like horses.” 
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I did not wonder at her preferring the 
driving along the surf-bordered road to 
the stuffy heat of a boarding house 
kitchen, and as we drew up to our own 
steps I commended her choice. 

“And may I have your trade?” she 
asked. 

“You certainly may. I shall be de- 
lighted to be rid of tipsy drivers and lame 
horses.” 

Her face sobered. “It does not 
seem necessary to me,” she said, “that 
a livery should be vulgar. I think 
that if women took up the business it 
would soon become as_ respectable and 
wholesome as a candy shop, and it cer- 
tainly is more healthful.” 

I have watched our little livery: woman 
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all summer. She is as bony as a whole 
hive full of bees, and her face is as 
cheery as the sunlight. I have to catch 
her at the depot and corner her to get 
my questions answered. 

“Are you having a good season?” was 
the last one. 

“Fine. I have bought four new horses 
and carriages and they are going all the 
time. If nothing happens the boy shall 
enter college this fall, and perhaps I'll 
get my house enlarged, too.” 

The train whistled and she sped down 
the platform. 

I entered one of her carriages, nail 
gazing at the long line of her teams 
thought, “All this from one team and a 
cow.” 


> 
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_ Tunk: a Lecture on Education’ 
BY JAMES W. JOHNSON 


Loox heah, Tunk !—Now, ain’t dis awful! T’ought I sont you off to school. 
Don’t you know dat you is growin’ up to be a reg’lah fool? 


Whah’s dem books dat I’s done bought you? Look heah, boy, you tell me quick, 
Whah’s dat Webster blue-back spellah an’ dat bran new ’rifmatic?: : 


Wile I’m t’inkin’ you is lahnin’ in-de school, why bless ma soul! 
You off in de: woods a-playin. Can’t you do like you is tole? 


Boy, I tell you, it’s jes scan’lous d’ way dat ‘you is goin’ on. 4 


An’ you sholy gié’n be sorry, jes as true as you is ben. 


“et 


Heah I’m tryin’ hard to raise you as a credit to dis race, 
An’ you tryin’ heap much harder fo’ to grow up in disgrace. 


Dese de days w’en men don’t git up to de top by hooks an’ crooks; : 
Tell you now, dey’s got to git der standin’ on a pile o’ books. 
W’en you sees a dahky goin’ to de fiel’ as soon as light, 

Followin’ a mule across it fom de mawnin’ tel de night, 

Woikin all his life fo’ vittles, hoein’ tween de cott’n rows, 

W’en he knocks off ole an’ tiah’d, ownin’ nut’n but his clo’es, 


You kin put it down to ignunce, aftah all what’s done an’ said ; 
You kin bet dat dat same dahky ain’t got nut’n in his head. 


Ain’t you seed dem w’ite men set’n in der awfice? Don’t you know 
Dey goes der bout nine each mawnin? Bless yo’ soul, dey’s out by fo’. 


Dey jes does a little writin’; does dat by some easy means ; 
Gals jes set an’ play pianah on dem printin’-press muchines. 


Chile, dem men knows how to figgah, how to use dat little pen, 
An’ dey knows dat blue-back spellah f’om beginnin’ to de en’. 


Dat’s de ’fect of education ; dat’s de t’ing what’s gwine to rule; 
Git dem books, you lazy rascal! Git back to yo’ place in school ! 


New Yorx Crry, 





The Last Days of the Duma 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN RUSSIA 


peror Nicholas II closed the Duma, 

is a date that Russia will long have 
cause to remember. “The closing of the 
Duma,” says the Ryech, the organ of the 
Kadets, “is a stupendous fact whose im- 
portance it would be difficult to over- 
estimate, whose consequences it would be 
difficult to foresee.” This paper, always 
so cautious, almost conservative, despairs 
of the salvation of the country by con- 
stitutional means. “The Duma,” it says 
in conclusion, “was always able to re- 
strain the people. Who will restrain the 
people now?” 

The Twentieth Century says that the 
Government has, by its action, suddenly 
and enormously accelerated the march of 
events. All the papers in the capital are 
pessimistic, all save the bureaucratic 
Novoe Vremya. 

No wonder the most far-sighted ob- 
Some 


J ULY 22d, the day on which the Em- 


servers fail to see a ray of hope. 
foreigners may see hope in the Tsar him- 
self, but nobody: in Russia does, and the 
wonder is that this weak and vacillating 
young man, who sheds tears for his peo- 
ple today and shoots them down tomor- 
row, whose advisers are*alternately eccle- 


siastical anachronisms, like Pobiedo- 
nostsef and quack spiritualists like Phi- 
lippe, should ever have inspired anybody 
with confidence. As a matter of fact, he 
deserves as little credit for the ‘manifesto 
of October-17th as King John of Eng- 
land deserves for Magna Charta. That 
manifesto was wrung from him by the 
discontent. of his people and by his fail- 
ure in the war with Japan. Then he 
summoned a Parliament. His bureau- 
crats did all they could to have only 
“safe” persons elected to that Parliament, 
which the Tsar himself formally opened 
and addressed as “Russia’s best.” When, 
however, these representatives of the na- 
tion respectfully advised their sovereign 
to do things which were personally dis- 
tasteful to him, but which were necessary 
to save the people from ruin, that obsti- 
nate young man got peevish and mani- 
fested his peevishness in a way that one 


might expect of a spoilt child, but could 
hardly expect of an Emperor. He sum- 
moned the President of the Duma to his 
birthday celebrations in order to elabo- 
rately insult him by ordering his carriage 
long before that of any other guest. He 
tried to make the Duma send its com- 
munications to him thru some flunkey or 
other by the tradesman’s entrance, and 
when the Duma insisted on doing solid 
work for the peasants, instead of confin- 
ing itself to drawing its salary, the Tsar 
dissolved it. - 

The Emperor of Russia and the 
Tchinovniks of which he is the chief 
have therefore put themselves in delib- 
erate opposition to the almost unanimous 
voice of the people. With a famine com- 
ing on in nine governments, with the 
troops discontented, with the peasants in 
open revolt, with towns and manor 
houses blazing from the Volga to the 
Vistula, it is a bold step to take—no, the 
world “hold” is out of place here, for it 
is the act of a maniac. 

That act has stripped from the Tsar 
his last rag of prestige. “Little Father!” 
“God’s anointed!” The very, muzhiks 
spit with contempt when they use these 
words. “But he'll give you another 
Duma in February next. He has prom- 
ised to do so,” said I to one old farmer, 
who interrupted me with a rather im- 
polite expression of incredulity, adding: 
“Oh, Colly will change his mind about 
that, too.” (“Colly” is a familiar con- 
traction for Nicholas.) 

The dissolution might not have come 
so soon had it not been for an appeal 


‘to the people on the agrarian question 


which the Duma passed on Thursday, 
July toth. Strange to say, this appeal 
was suggested, not by some revolution- 
ary Deputy, but by Mr. Kuzmin-Kara- 
vaeff, an officer and a Conservative, for 
he belongs to “the Party of Democratic 
Reform,” a party which is less liberal 
than the Kadets. It was on the oth of 
July that Mr.” Kuzmin-Karavaeff pro- 
posed this appeal. He did so because the 
Government had first appealed directly 
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to the people over the heads of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. In other words, 
the Government was not observing the 
laws which it had itself drawn up and 
which it had made as little favorable to 
the Duma as possible. It was playing a 
game of “heads I win, tails you lose”’ 
with the representatives of the nation. 

Mr. Kuzmin - Karavaeff’s suggestion 
was referred to a commission, but then 
the Labor party introduced an appeal of 
their own which was a trifle stronger 
than the Kadets’ appeal. In fact, about 
the only difference between the two at 
the outset was that the Kadets advised 
the peasantry to refrain from violence 
and wait patiently, while the Labor 
group abstained from giving any such 
advice. 

All day on the 19th and till 10 past 2 
on the morning of the 20th the Kadets 
and Laborists discussed this question, the 
latter making their appeal stronger as 
they went along; the former making 
theirs milder until it was very mild in- 
deed. Thilkin, the Labor leader, said 
he wanted to tell the people frankly that 
all was vain. The Duma was a sham, 
for the Government would ‘not heed any 
of its suggestions, would not pay the 
slightest attention to it. It is treacherous 
of us, said he, to leave our constituents 
under the impression that we are work- 
ing for‘them, when, as a matter of fact, 
we are only making ropes out of sea- 
sand. To this.Mr. Petrunkevitch re- 
plied in an optimistic and eloquent 
’ speech, in which he insisted on the vitally 
important position which the Duma oc- 
cupied. To issue your manifesto, said 
he, to the Labor men, would be a cow- 
ardly step, for it is equivalent to sending 
the nation against the bayonets and ma- 
chine guns of the soldiers while we are 
sitting here in safety. Finally, the 
Kadets’ version was passed by 124 votes 
to 53, 101 members refraining from vot- 
ing. Oddly enough, however, the Duma 
did not decide on how they would pub- 
lish their appeal. It was suggested that 


it be sent to the Official Messenger, altho . 


everybody must have known that the 


Official Messenger would never priit it. 
On Saturday the Kadets were bitterly 
blamed for having given way so much 
under the threats of the Government. 
For, on Thursday and Friday, troops 
were being hurried into St. Petersburg. 
From the camps in the neighborhooi of 
the capital and from all the garrison 
towns within fifty miles of it, regiments 
were hastily dispatched until 22,000 men 
were concentrated. The Czar was, mean- 
while, presiding at Peterhof over a coun- 
cil which was principally composed of 
police and army leaders, and in which 
the notorious Pobiedonostsef, late Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, and General 
Trepoff, the Military Governor of the 
capital, occupied prominent positions. 
Goremykin, the Prime Minister, was in 
constant telephonic communication with 
the Duma, and if that assembly had sent 
its “appeal” to the newspapers on Thurs- 
day night he would have surrounded 
every newspaper office in St. Petersburg 
with troops, and prevented any paper 
from appearing. 

Altho, on Friday last, the Duma turned 
its attention to other things, the proceed- 
ings of the day before are the sole sub- 
ject of discussion in the lobbies. Owing 
to the heavy rain clouds which covered 
the sky the electric lights had to be 
turned on at an early hour, and this ex- 
traordinary measure—I say “extraor- 
dinary,” as this time of the year there 
is practically no night in Russia—com- 
bined with the excitement of the depu- 
ties to fill one with a feeling of vague 
apprehension. But none of us felt that 
it was the Duma’s last day, and the last 
words uttered from the tribune, ‘at half- 
past seven in the afternoon, were a brief 
reminder from Mr. Vinaver that the 
Bielostok massacres would have come up 
for discussion on Monday. But on Sun- 
day, the presence of the Tsarskoe-Selo 
hussars and dragoons on the Nevsky and 
the strong guards on the streets and at 
the railway stations showed us that 
something extraordinary had happened. 
The blow had fallen. 


St. Pererssurc. 
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The Fourteenth Interparliamentary 
Conference 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


SECRETARY TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATION. 


HE Fourteenth Conference of the 
T Interparliamentary' Union, just 
closed, was the most important in 
the history of this unique organization. 
lt was the largest in the number of Par- 
liaments represented, in the number of 
persons present, in their weight of polit- 
ical influence at home, and it was the 
most progressive, both in the proposi- 
tions put forward and the resolutions 
which were adopted. 

The Union now contains over 2,000 
members, all of whom have seats in some 
national Parliament. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, only about ten per cent. of these 
members attend the Conferences ; as there 
were considerably more than 500 present 
at this session, the attendance was very 
unusual, and these parliamentarians came 
from twenty-three different nations. At 
the session held in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1904, only fifteen countries 
were represented, and the number of del- 
egates did not exceed 200, or 250 at most. 
The large attendance at the present Con- 
ference was due ina great measure to 
the importance of the propositions which 
were tocome up for consideration. Those 
who have followed carefully the events of 
the past two years in international poli- 
tics will not need to be reminded that the 
second Hague Conference was called as 
a result of the resolution adopted by this 
Union at its session at St. Louis in Sep- 
tember, 1904, and that Mr. Bartholdt, as 
president of the American delegation, at 
the Brussels Conference proposed the 
tounding of a permanent internationai 
deliberative body, having the right to as- 
semble periodically and. automatically, 
and the granting of jurisdiction to the 
Hague Court over such questions as the 
different nations can obtain their own 
consent to arbitrate, instead of resorting 
to trial by armed:forces. The reports of 
the two Commissions in favor of. these 
propositions excited great interest in this 


London session, among all the members 
of the Union in all the countries of 
Europe. 

Not only does the membership of the 
Conference which has just closed here 
far exceed that of any former session, but 
the influence of tht leading members in 
their own countries is greater than ever 
before. The French group was headed 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
eminent French Senator, who is now a 
member of the Hague Court for France, 
and who was a member for France at the 
first Hague Conference. Baron d’Es- 
tournelles is recognized all over Europe 
and America as one of the foremost 
statesmen of our times. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Interna- 
tional Congress. Count Albert Apponyi, 
of Hungary, is. also a member of the 
Hague Court, and. is Minister of Educa- 
tion in the new ‘Hungarian Cabinet, 
which is now engaged.in the most diffi- 
cult piece of constructive political work 
which is being done in Europe. The 
Commission on Arbitration Treaty was 
headed by His Excellency Ernst von 
Plener, ex-Minister of Finance in the 
Cabinet of Austria, and for many years 
the leader of the German—which is the 
predominant—party in the Austrian Im- 
perial Parliament. At the head of the 
Belgian delegation was the ex-Prime 
Minister, Burgaert. 

Turning from Europe to America, the 
personnel of the delegation is found to 
be relatively even more influential than 
at former Conferences. The United 
States Congress has been represented at 
only seven of the fourteen Conferences of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and at 
several others by only a single member. 

American Congressmen became ac- 
quainted with the Interparlianientary 
Union thru its action in visiting Amer- 
ica and in causing the second Hague 
Conference to be convened. The result 
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was seventeen .members of the United 
States Congress appeared at its 1905 ses- 
sion held at Brussels. The importance 
of the propositions put forward -at that 
time has resulted in bringing to this Con- 
ference at London as large and a con- 
siderably more influential delegation than 
that which represented the United States 
Congress at the St. Louis session. Here- 
tofore the Democratic side of the dele- 
gation has been small and relatively less 
influential than the Republican. At this 
Conference the Democratic membership 
of the delegation is as large as the Re- 
publican, and comes nearer representing 
the head of the Democratic party than 
the Republican side does. For John S. 
Williams, the Democratic leader of the 
House, is a member of the delegation, 
and so is W. J. Bryan, who has twice 
been Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Williams being the leader of 
the Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives, and Mr. Bryan being the 
leader of the Democratic party in the 
country, the only thing needed to make 
the Democratic side of the delegation as 
strong and as representative as would be 
possible, was the presence of Joseph W. 
Bailey, of Texas, Democratic leader of 
the Senate. On the other hand, the lead- 
ing Republicans at this Conference are 
Richard Bartholdt, of St. Louis, and 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio. But as 
both of them are very strong men, and as 
there was absolute unity between them 
and the Democratic leaders who were 
present at this great Conference, it is 
plain that the United States was never 
before so strongly represented at a ses- 
sion of the Interparliamentary Union. 
The main points of the program at 
the opening session of this Conference 
were the report of the Commission in fa- 
vor of converting the Second Hague 
Conference into a permanent body to 
convene periodically and upon its own 
motion ; second, in favor of the codifica- 
tion of the law of nations, and, third, for 
the granting of jurisdiction to ihterna- 
tional courts of arbitration, for such 
classes of controversies as are included 
in treaties of arbitration. But immedi- 


ately upon the opening of the Confer- 
ence a large number of resolutions of 
considerable importance were introduced. 

At the meeting of the American dele- 
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gation, which was held the day before 
the conference was opened, it was unan- 
imously decided, upon motion o{ Mr. 
Burton, that the American delecation 
should vote solidly in favor of both the 
reports advocating the adoption, with 
slight modifications, of the original 
proposition put forward by Mr. Bar- 
tholdt at the Brussels Conference. But 
Mr. John S. Williams proposed that one 
of these reports should be amended so as 
to include in the questions to be arbi- 
trated “all questions of debt.” Mr. 
Bartholdt’s original proposition had in- 
cluded “pecuniary claims,” which, of 
course, would cover questions of debt, 
and might possibly be even more com- 
prehensive than the wording of Mr. 
Williams’s resolution. The Commission 
had eliminated this clause in drawing 
up what they considered the best possi- 
ble treaty, having good hope of general 
acceptance at this time. The American 
delegation voted unanimously in favor 
of sustaining Mr. Williams in standing 


‘for the insertion of questions of debt 


into the proposed Treaty of Arbitration, 
and this motion was carried in the Con- 
ference without opposition. Mr. Will- 
iams moved also that the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference should declare in fa- 
vor of the payment of a salary to all the 
members of the Hague Court, and in fa- 
vor of a graduated appropriation, pro- 
portionate to the population of each 
country, for enabling the Hague Court to 
codify the law of nations and to keep 
properly open and operative a clerical 
force at the Hague, for the transaction 
of such business as might come before 
the Hague Tribunal. 4 

Satisfied that the reports of the Com- 
mission on his resolution introduced at 
Brussels would be adopted, Mr. Barth- 
oldt presented a resolution in favor of 
a declaration by the Conference, that the 
several nations whose parliaments are 
represented in the Interparliamentary 
Union should make appropriations in aid 
of the work now being prosecuted by the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. Burton proposed to introduce 4 
resolution in favor of suggesting that the 
Second Hague Conference should con- 
sider, and, if possible, devise a means of 
effecting an arrest and then a decrease 
of armaments. All of these propositions 











were unanimously approved by the 
American delegates, and the members of 
the delegation were instructed to vote 
as a unit for all of them. 

It was found impossible, in the pres- 
sure of business during the three short 
sessions, to get all the matters brought 
up for consideration. Mr. Bartholdt’s 
motion in favor of national appropria- 
tions in aid of international arbitration 
met with some opposition in the Execu- 
tive Council, but was passed enthusiastic- 
ally when it came before the Conference 
in full session. Mr. Williams’s motion 
in favor of the payment of fixed salaries. 
to the members of the Hague Court, 
coupled with a prohibition against their 
appearing as counsel in any case before 
this court, could not come up for consid- 
eration, but the fact that it was presented 
by a parliamentarian of such ability and 
of such a commanding position in the 
Congress of the United States was itself 
a fact of considerable importance. This 
resolution will doubtless be pressed by 
Mr, Williams at the next session of the 
Union, and it commends itself so forcibly 
to the intelligence of the leading mem- 
bers at this Conference that its adoption 
at an early session. is practically assured. 

For a couple of years Mr. Bryan has 
been giving. consideration to the question 
of an international agreement binding 
the signatory powers to arbitrate all 
questions of fact, even tho the right is 
reserved by the arbitral agreement to ap- 
peal from the decision of the court to the 
battlefield in those questions which are 
considered as affecting the vital interest 
or the honor of the parties to the dispute. 
Upon several occasions Mr. Bryan had 
already expressed himself as favoring 
such an agreement. And when he re- 
ceived an invitation from the president 
and secretary of the British group to 
attend the present session of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, he decided to 
make a motion in favor of the endorse- 
ment of this idea by the Union. He was 
not aware of the fact that Mr. Bartholdt 
had proposed this idea as one clause of 
the treaty of arbitration which he sub- 
mitted at the Brussels session. When 
Mr. Bryan was shown a copy of the re- 
port of the committee on arbitration 
treaty. he decided that he would intro- 
duce this idea in the form of a motion te 
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amend the treaty proposed by the com- 
mission. During the discussion of Mr. 
Bryan’s amendment, the fact was brought | 
out that his motion was practically to re- 
insert into the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration one clause which had been elim- 
inated by the commission. In a very 
simple but powerful address Mr. Bryan 
crystallized the thought of the Confer- 
ence in favor of the treaty of arbitration 
proposed by the commission with this 
idea reinstated. When he finished his 
speech the whole Conference was a unit 
on the question of converting the Second 
Hague Conference into a permanent 
body, and in favor of a treaty of arbi- 
tration granting the Hague Court the 
right to try and finally to determine all 
such questions as are specified in the 
treaty of arbitration, and the right to try 
in the first instance all questions of fact. 
the parties being at liberty to appeal 
from the decision of the court in the 
questions not specified as arbitrable to 
the ancient method of trial by a force of 
arms. 

Any one of these things would have 
made this Conference not only worth 
while, but an important factor in the 
progress of the world. But, in addition 
to these important acts of the Confer- 
ence, another resolution, which is con- 
sidered by some as being of equal im- 
portance, was adopted upon the motion 
of Baron d’Estournelles, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Interparliamentary Conference believes 
that the increase of naval and military ex- 
penses which already weighs heavily upon the 
world is universally recognized as intolerable, 
and therefore expresses the wish that the 
question of limitation of armaments be placed 
on the program of the forthcoming Confer- 
ence at The Hague. 

“The Conference decides, further, that each 
country taking part in the Interparliamentary 
Union will seize the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to bring this resolution to the attention 
of its Government, and to press upon the Par- 
liament to which it belongs the idea of insti- 
tuting immediately the national investigation 
of this question, which seems necessary to the 
success of an international discussion of it.” 


Personally, I have very much greater 
confidence in the success and in the value 
of the plan for constructing an interna- 
tional deliberative body, and perfecting 
the power and authority of the tnterna- 
tional judicial body which already exists 
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than I have in the results of either na- 
tional or international consideration of 
the question of limiting or. decreasing 
naval and military expenditures. I agree 
with Mr. Bartholdt that these expenses 
are a symptom, and that when we remove 
the cause the symptom will disappear, 
and that the cause of these armaments 
will be removed by the organization and 
proper development of an international 
deliberative body, supplemental to the in- 
ternational judiciary which we already 
have, 

But whether the advocates of immedi- 
ately proceeding to a discussion of limi- 
tation of war appropriations will be dis- 
appointed at the result obtained or not, 
the -very passage of the resolution with 
such unanimity proves that the parlia- 
mentarians of the world are fully aware 
of the fact that the size of the world’s 
military establishments constitutes a 
~ grave malady, and that some remedy 
must be found without delay. If it be 
found, upon examination, that the na- 
tions will refuse to limit their naval and 
military expenditures without some guar- 
antees that their rights will be respected, 
it is very likely that this very fact will 
lead to an early agreement between all 
the nations of Europe that they will here- 
after respect all those rights which it 
would be right to defend by force. When 
this is done, certainly the people of the 
various nations’ will decline to spend vast 
sums of money unnecessarily to preserve 
rights which are already safeguarded 
against loss by the attack of powerfully 
armed neighbors. 

I have thus far spoken only of the acts 
of the Conference itself, but it would be 
a serious omission not to lay great 
emphasis upon the remarkable address of 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
British Premier, in welcoming the dele- 
gates to this Conference. No Prime 
Minister of ahy country has ever gone 
further in advocating international arbi- 
tration than. was done by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in this historic ad- 
dress. When it is recalled that he is the 
Premier of not only the greatest, but of 
the most powerfully armed, nation in the 
world, it is easy to see that his declara- 
tion in favor of arbitration without re- 
striction, and in favor of an arrest of 
armaments, is itself a fact of the great- 
est importance. In his address Mr. 
Bryan stated that there were a number 
of statements in this memorable address 
by the British Premier, any one of which 
would have made this assembly not only 
worth while, but very important to th 
progress of the world. 


Count Albert Apponyi was appointed 
by the council to reply to the address 
of the British Premier, and in doing so 
he pointed out that this address was his- 
toric and important, not only in the senti- 
ment which it expressed, but in the fact 
that it brought from the King of the 
country in which the Interparliamentary 
Union was holding this session, a mes- 
sage of sympathy for its aims, prior to 
any request by the Conference that he 
would take note of and give effect to 
these aims. Said Count Apponyi: 

“Heretofore the Rulers of those countries in 
which our Conference has held sessions have 
taken no notice of our assembly until we ad- 
vised them of our presence and our purposes. 
Now, for the first time, the Ruler of the 
greatest country in the world has not permit- 
ted us to have time to advise him of our 
presence; he has Jmmediately assured us otf 
his- active and profound sympathy with the 
object which has called us together.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Sex Morality and the Taboo of Direct 


Reference 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


{Mrs. Parsons, as our readers will remember, has been recently a lecturer at Barnard 
College in Sociology, and has always taken a deep interest in theoretical and practical social 


questions.—Eb1Tor. ] 


find innumerable back-eddies and 

whirlpools, contradictions and du- 
bieties of thought and conduct. Con- 
temporary morals, particularly sex mor- 
als, are especially marked with these 
characters of rapid transition. These 
more or less inevitable characters are 
furthermore intensified: by widespread 
taboos of discussion, taboos precluding 
any popular instruction about the origin 
and growth of our sex morality and any 
intelligent consideration of the probable 
or desirable goals of contemporary 
tendencies. Not that discussion of the 
subject does not abound. Perhaps there 
is too much of it in fact; but it is so 
superficial,” so circumvented by tradi- 
tional silences, that it is inevitably fal- 
lacious or unenlightening. 

As a result of these circumstances our 
sex morality looks and js; in many cases, 
insincere. Having pasSed out of an- 
cestral stages Of woman. purchase and 
polygamy, for example, we condemn 
prostitution, and yet we refer to it, when 
we refer to it at all, as a “necessary 
evil.” Why condemn it if it is neces- 
sary, or, if it is an evil, why is it neces- 
sary? If prostitution is necessary, is it 
not because in a very large number of 
individuals the monogamous instinct is 
undeveloped? This being the case three 
lines of conduct seem to be in order: 
(1) Systematic effort: to develop the 
monogamous instinct in all young peo- 
ple, involving direct instruction about 
sex. (2) Provision that thé monoga- 

* 


3s the onward rush of modern life we 


motsly inclined shall never by force of 
economic or other circumstance join the 
anti- monogamous. (3) Such super- 
vision of the anti-monogamous, male 
and female, especially in the matter of 
infectious disease, that their ability to 
harm the monogamous is reduced to a 
minimum. If, on the other hand, pros- 
titution is not merely to be viewed as 
the outcome of a lack of development 
on the part of a large number, but as 
characterizing a small number of vic- 
ious persons, then should not attempts 
be made to suppress it as in the case of 
murder or assault or pocketpicking? At 
least the offenders, male and female, 
should be easily recognized by the pub- 
lic by some special sign as were the 
female prostitutes of the Middle Ages. 
Now are any of these points ever frank- 
ly discussed? A few years ago municipal 
inspection of the health of female prosti- 
tutes was discussed in an organization of 
some of the philanthropic people of New 
York. The Continental system was, 
however, rejected on the ground that it 
sanctioned vice; and yet nothing further 
was done about the suppression of the 
vice in question. Recently we had a 
chance to consider a serious and decent 
dramatic presentation of the question of 
a resort to prostitution from starvation 
wages. The play was suppressed. The 
comment of its author on its suppression 
contained biting irony on the action of 
the New York police, police known 
world over for their blackmailing pro- 
clivities toward disorderly houses. An- 
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other form of our hypocrisy and one 
which is even more demoralizing per- 
haps, for it affects a larger number, was 
referred to. “Prostitution is a permis- 
sible subject on the stage only when it 
is made agreeable.” Endless instances 
of the truth of this assertion will occur 
to. any playgoer in New York. To men- 
tion a recent. and particularly flagrant 
case, what was the whole theme of “The 
Girl from Kay’s” but the buying of 
women? And yet this coarse.and even 
vicious farce had a long, uninterrupted 
run. 

In our rampant discussions of divorce 
insincerity again crops out. We arraign 
the symptom without considering the 
disease. Our sex relations in marriage 
are also in transition. Failure to recog- 
nize this fact, failure to realize that ad- 
justments of marriage to modern indus- 
trial and democratic ideas are inevitable, 
is more than anything the source of di- 
vorce. Does not the incompatibility be- 
tween the over-cultivated, leisure-class 
wife, self-cultivated because she has 
nothing else to do, and the under-culti- 


vated and overworked husband, unre- ~ 


sponsive to anything but “business,” 
largely because of the elaborate scale of 
expenditure set by the non - productive 
wife, does not this: incompatibility ex- 
press itself in the varied forms of fric- 
tion that lead to divorce? 

In our no less rampant discussions of 
race-suicide, our failure really to get at 
the facts of the case has been again al- 
most ludicrously demonstrated. The 
ignorance of girls about sex and ma- 
ternity, the relation of race - suicide to 
prostitution, or to the unproductive 
activities of women, are rarely even re- 
ferred to. 

There are.many other points of con- 
duct whose popular treatment is open to 
the imputation of either blind morality 
or moral blindness. He, for example, 
who will some day write the history of 
prohibition, particularly Sunday closing 
and anti-canteen law and practice, with 
the view of distinguishing between the 
elements of idealism and hypocrisy, will 
have a hugely entertaining and enlight- 
ening task. In no other class of sub- 
jects, however, is taboo on clear and di- 

rect thinking so onerous, and perhaps in 


none of our moralities is failure to 
“think thru” so practically disastrous, as 
in our sex morality. There is an ethical, 
as wel! as an intellectual, obligation in 
seeing things as they were and are be- 
fore concluding what they ought io be. 
The history of sex relations oucht to 
enter in some way into the curriculum 
of every high school. A simple form of 
the study ought also to form part of the 
program for the compulsory “continua- 
tion classes” in physical development 
and home-making for grammar school 
“graduates which were recently recom- 
mended by the English Interparlia- 
mentary Committee on Physical Dete- 
rioration, and which I hope may some 
day be incorporated into our own pub- 
lic school system. 

In primitive communities taboo is a 
far-reaching and most effectual instru- 
ment of government and preservative of 
group tradition. The property of a 
chief, the priest-chief or divine king 
himself, the name of a god, the kinsman 
or kinswoman with whom marriage is 
forbidden, may not without serious con- 
sequences be approached or referred to 
directly. In modern civilization there 
are not a few survivals of taboo in out 
of the way mental corners, but the taboo 
of direct reference is perhaps the sturdi- 
est. Interesting as it is in the history of 
thought we might not care to disturb it 
in its historical position were it not for 
the fact that having outgrown its useful- 
ness it has taken on an immoral nature. 
Does it not foster hypocrisy? Is it not 
antagonistic to true idealism? We are 
not slow to take this point of view in 
almost all matters except sex morality; 
but here we deliberately turn our back 
on it. As a rule our justification takes 
the form of the argument that open dis- 
cussion of sex morals would promote 
morbid—i. e., disproportionate or sala- 
cious — habits of thought. Is not the 
reiteration of this argument somewhat 
brazen in the face of’ the commonly ac- 
knowledged facts that the forbidden 1s 
more seductive and attention-command- 
ing than the unforbidden, and that the 
innuendo,the misconstruction, the double 
entendre, are far oftener in the mouths 
of the corrupted than of the uncof- 
rupted? 


Lenox, Mass. 
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An Important American Geology 


In the second and third volumes - of 
Chamberlin and Salisbury’s Geology* 
the expectations of teachers and students 
have not been disappointed. One is safe 
in predicting that the work as a whole 
will, without displacing other leading 
texts, be generally accepted as authori- 
tative for years to come. It will doubt- 
less serve, too, as a mine of information 
for the compilation of elementary text- 
books. As a class-room text its size will 
forbid its extensive use, since there are 


two volumes, perhaps, is the senior au- 
thor’s Planetesimal Hypothesis, here al- 
most for the first time clearly treated and 
made accessible to the general reader. In 
a few words this hypothesis assumes that 
the solar system was derived from a 
spiral “nebula of the common type; that 
this nebula was not, as the generally ac- 
cepted Laplacian hypothesis postulates, 
composed of gaseous matter, but of mat- 
ter in a finely divided liquid or gaseous 
state ; that the knots seen in such nebule 
are the nuclei of future planets, the 


A Group of Concretions Weathered Out from the Dakota Sandstone in Kansas. 
From Chamberlain’s Geology. Henry Holt & Co. 


but few institutions which have a place 
in their curricula for so full and detailed 
a course in geology as this work will de- 
mand. For the graduate student and as 
a reference work for the teacher and 
general reader the work is, however, in- 
dispensable. 

The second and third volumes, of 


bulky size and richly illustrated, treat ex- 


haustively of the. earth’s history, its 
origin, development, stratigraphy and 
life history: Not a few theories and un- 
settled problems are given due space, and 
very properly. bi chief interest in these 


b. * Gzotocy. By mas C. Chamberlin and Rollie 
sé qeebury. Vain, oe Ill. New York: Henry Holt 





nebulous haze is composed of parti- 
cles of material to be gathered in and 
added to the knots in the growth of the 
planets; and that these knots and sur- 
rounding hazy material move about the 
central mass in regular elliptical orbits. 
As a probable origin of the nebula—tho 
not affecting the general hypothesis—an 
early close approach of the ancestral sun 
to some other large body is assumed, 
thru the attraction of which the nebula 
material was thrown off from the sun. 
The Laplacian hypothesis assumes that 
the concentration of the gaseous nebulz 
first into a liquid and then into a solid 
state produced the earth practically com- 
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plete, so far as its mass is concerned ; and 
that it began as an intensely heated body 
which has ever since been. cooling off. 
On the other hand, the planetesimal 
hypothesis postulates that the earth be- 
gan as a nebular knot, acting as a 
nucleus, which has since grown to its 
present size by the accession of finely di- 
vided solid particles—that is, planetesi- 
mals, with a continued increase in tem- 
perature developed in the internal parts 
and creeping outward. 

Such an hypothesis, if it receive the 
approbation of geologists and physicists, 
as seems likely, must have a profound in- 
fluence on all theories of the develop- 
ment of the earth and its history. Un- 
der the Laplacian hypothesis life began 
on the earth when it was cooled. suffi- 
ciently; under the alternate hypothesis 
life did not begin until it had grown 
warm. Beginning as an atmosphereless 
body of relatively small size the earth 
gradually acquired an atmosphere and a 
hydrosphere, with constant increase in 
temperature. Life under this hypothesis 
may have been in existence for a vastly 
longer time than the older and more gen- 
erally adopted views would permit, 
answering all the demands of the geol- 
ogist and evolutionist — demands that 
have been very grudgingly admitted by 
geophysicists. 

Without exception the most unsatis- 
factory and uninteresting parts of the 
texts of geology at present used in our 
schools and colleges are those treating 
of the past history of life upon the globe. 
The teacher finds them the most difficult 
to present adequately and interestingly 
to his pupils, and the pupil, the most dif- 
ficult of comprehension. Perhaps the 
prevalent methods of teaching biology in 
our high schools and colleges are really 
at fault for the lack of interest or ap- 
preciation of the life development of the 
earth on the part of the average student ; 
certain it is that complaints have been 
urgent for years from teachers of geol- 
ogy of the inadequate preparation in 
biology of those students attempting the 
study of geology. With teachers of 
geology, who themselves know but little 
of biology, and this is the rule rather than 
the exception, instruction in the life de- 
velopment of the earth is usually unin- 
teresting, if not actually depressing. 
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The authors of these volumes are in no 
sense biologists, and it is perhaps for this 
reason largely that they have, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, made a decided 
improvement in the treatment of the 
earth’s life history. The “familiar bio- 
logical roll-calling” for each period has 
been abandoned, and from the great mass 
of biological and paleontological cetails 
they have culled out the more essential 
principles and parts of general interest. 
They have dwelt especially upon the evo- 
lution of life in its broader sense: the 
relations of organisms: to their physio- 
graphic and climatic environments, their 
dispersion, phylogenic lines of descent, 
geographic distribution, etc. A good 
presentation of the development of life 
upon the earth, from the standpoint of 
the biologist, remains yet to be written, 
and there is need for such a work; but 
the authors have done well not to attempt 
such a task here. Many fresh illustra- 
tions have made more intelligible the 
chief types of extinct life, obviating the 
necessity of recourse to obscure details. 
The general accuracy of. the biological 
side is assured by the criticisms of ex- 
perts in the different branches of paleon- 
tology. 

Stratigraphy, the distribution of sedi- 
mental ‘rocks, earth movements and 
paleogeography are treated fully, often 
more fully than would be desired by the 
general reader; as is also glaciology, 
which one might expect from an ac- 
quaintance with the authors’ work in the 
past. And especially welcome are the 
many and excellent illustrations. 


ot 
Saintsbury’s English Prosody* 


A DOZEN pages of review would not 
suffice for a thoro study of this first 
volume of a most careful if not mont- 
mental work. The author is Professor 
of English Literature at Edinburgh 
University, and no man is more com- 
pletely familiar with early English and 
contemporary poetry. The great collec- 
tion of critical material thus far avail- 
able has been Dr. Guest’s “History 0! 
English Rhythms,” admirable’ for the 
digestion of material, but, Professor 

*A History or Enciisn Prosopy. From the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By Georé 


Saintsbury. Vol. I. From Origins to Spencer. 8v®, 
pp. xvii, 428. Macmillan & Co, London. $2.50. 
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Saintsbury declares, almost worthless as 
to the conclusions drawn on every page. 
There is an abundance of special 
studies, as of Shakespeare’s metrical art, 
and not a few books and theses which 
propound and elaborate theories of 
verse, but a really valuable and sane dis- 
cussion of the mechanics of poetry, with 
full knowledge of its history, has await- 
ed the work of which we have the first 
volume. : 

The method of the study is, as it has 
so seldom been, inductive and not de- 
ductive. Professor Saintsbury begins 
with the earliest dawn of English verse 
in its unrhymed alliterative form, and 
shows how it passed into the more regu- 
lar measure, and added the grace of 
rhyme. But it is meter that he is chiefly 
concerned with as he analyzes the type 
of each successive writer, giving espe- 
cial attention to Chaucer, and learning 
much from the early balladists, who so 
much influenced English verse. 

It is curious how much of the con- 
clusions to be reached are gathered in a 
series of short excursuses at the end of 
this first volume. The author takes lit- 
tle interest in the quarrel between those 
who talk of quantity and those who will 
have only accent in verse. Indeed, while 
he says that every line of English poetry 
proves quantity, yet it is “the very sim- 
ple truth that accent is one of the causes 
(and perhaps the main cause) that make 
quantity in English.” ‘With that ad- 
mitted there is little left to fight about. 
Quantity becomes scarcely temporal 
when mainly accentual. It is a great 
pleasure to see that he will have no be- 
wildering variety of feet in English 
poetry. There are two main feet to 
which almost everything else will yield, 
the iambus and the anapest. A line be- 
gins apparently trochaic, but really ends 
lambic with a final accented syllable, so 
that one has his choice which to call it, 
except that the feeling is usually 
iambic ; and so the lines that begin dac- 
tylic prove only to have an extra ac- 
cented first syllable and to be really ana- 
pestic. The irregularities of meter, 
which troubled Dr. Guest, do not offend 
Professor Saintsbury. He shows that 
from the earliest times an extra short 
syllable could be added to iambic meas- 
ure, much to its ease and beauty, it be- 
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ing considered that the first lines should 
give the norm, and that the last feet are 
properly fixt. Thus in the lines: 
“Bare is my basnet-top, my love, 

Of rose or rose-marye— 


Nor bough ner flower at any hour 
On my crest might men see. 


“But it’s O.on the day when I saw you first, 
For a branch of the rowan-tree! 
To have kept me safe from you, my love, 
For a black witch as ye be!” 
the feet-in the first verse are regular 
iambic, while the second verse dances 
off into anapests; but still the measure 
is not anapestic, but iambic, under the 
principle of substitution. In this, as in 
other points, we observe that sound judi- 
cial spirit which is not led astray by 
pedantry. But what saves him from 
pedantry is his fund of humor, of a 
peculiarly literary quality, which is so 
closely allied, as all humor is, with com- 


mon sense. 
Je 


Picturesque Greece 


The seventy-five paintings of John 
Fulleylove, and the description by the 
Rev. J. A. McClymont, make one of the 
finest of the many fine books written 
about Greece.* Woodsworth’s old wood 
engravings, tho they furnished delight to 
several generations, showed great liberty 
in altitudes and spacings. But in recent 
years painters have come to Greece and 
found inspiration in the beauty of its 
landscapes and of its ruins. Mr. Fulley- 
love has here reproduced this beauty with 
discriminating judgment and exquisite 
taste. It is trie that still more beautiful 
views might have been chosen in some 
instances. Akaruania and A®tolia are the 
most picturesque part of Greece. Thes- 
saly, Boeotia and Eubcea come close after. 
There is nothing grander than Ther- 
mopyle. Pylos (Navarino) is superbly 
picturesque; and yet all this is left out. 
So also is the wild part of Arcadia north 
of Mantineia and around the River Styx. 
Attica is favored. Of the seventy-five 
views thirty-four are of Athens and 
forty-two of all Attica. . This is natural, 
considering the importance of Athens in 
the world’s history. But Beeotia, with 
Thebes, Platewa, Leuktra, Chzroneia, 

* Greece. Painted by John Fulleylove, R. I.; -de- 

A., D.D 


scribed by Rev. J. A. McClymont, M.A., . New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Orchomenos, should not be entirely 
left out. It seems as if the explanation 
is in part that the artist has to pay some 
regard to his own comfort. He is not 
‘only likely to go where his public goes, 
but he may also be forgiven the trials of a 
Beeotian visit. Among so many choice 
pictures, the best, perhaps, are pages 20, 
74, 86, 92, 96, 114, 124, 128, 132, 140, 
174, 178, 198. No. 174 may seem exag- 
gerated, but it is not very much so. The 
golden glow -on the buildings of the 
Akropolis is no exaggeration whatever. 
The colors on No. 178, the view on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis, tho wonder- 
ful, cannot be challenged. 

The descriptive text is admirably writ- 
ten and follows the principle “dér ay'ar 
The writer has traveled with his eyes 
open, and has read the latest books. He 
knows Dérpfeld’s views as to Leukas be- 
ing the real Ithaka, and as to the absence 
of a stage in the Greek theater. He quotes 
Victor Berard on the location of Pherz as 
farther to the north than Kalamata. But 
he does not follow the latest speaker with- 
out deliberation. He has also given very 
correct descriptions of late excavations, 
as in the case of Corinth. He describes 
well the Gospel riots in Athens in Igo1, a 
great event in the capital, but not in the 
country. His comparison of the lately 
assassinated Prime Minister, Delyannis, 
to Aristides and Epaminondas, is prema- 
ture. Once in a while his Greek fails 


him or his proof reader is careless. He- 


gives Eurysthenus for Eurystheus, Sco- 
pas for ~Scopos, the knoll on which 
Epaminondas died; and obscures Meli- 
gala, “milk and honey,” a good name for 
a town, with “Meligula.” He mistakes 
the soft rock thru which the Corinth 
Canal is cut for “sandy or alluvial soil,” 
and puts the older Heraion of Argos on 
a lower level than the new one, while it 
is really on the higher plateau. His brief 
description of the ruins of Tegea can 
hardly have been written with the com- 
pleted excavation before his eyes. He is 
strangely ready to concede the origin of 
Mycenzan civilization to the Phcenicians. 
Of Nauplia he: says, “Napoli de Ro- 
mania (Naples of Greece) betokens the 
beauty of its situation,” as # a compar- 
ison with Naples were implied. In plac- 


ing the Homeric Sparta at Therapne, on 
the east bank of the Eurotas, he may be 
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correct, but that prehistoric Ephyra, the 
precursor of Corinth, has left any re- 
mains we may doubt. There is some- 
thing like chaos in the spelling of proper 
names, especially in the use of c and k. 
The captions to the illustrations incline 


‘to the endings in os, but us is still used. 


Jupiter is used for Zeus. Brass and 


brazen stand for bronze. 
& 
La Rebelle. Par Marcelle Tinayre. Paris: 

“Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50 cents. 

The woman’s movement takes very 
different forms in different countries. In 
America it is literary culture and a strug- 
gle for the suffrage. In Germany it is 
now in the dress reform and Mutter- 
schutz stage. In Russia it runs to revo- 
lution and medical science. In France— 
well, to understand la question féministe 
one can do no better than to read this 
romance. It presents all phases of the 
rebellion of woman against the tyranny 


of man, not in an abstract and didactic 


way, but acted out by living characters. 
Madame Tinayre draws with deftness the 
varied types of more or less emancipated 
women that gather in the editorial office 
of Le Monde Féminin. She then intro- 
duces to us an author of the opposite sex, 
an enthusiastic advocate in his books of 
the fullest liberty for women in all re- 
spects, but when he is confronted with a 
condition and not a theory, he finds diffi- 
culty in living up to his principles. When 
it concerns the woman he loves, he shows 
the old Adam in him is not dead yet, 
and he behaves much like an ordinary 
Frenchman. Madame Tinayre, in spite 
of her originality, does not succeed in 
getting away from the conventional 
French motive for a novel. 


& 


Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. Volume | 
Containing the Three Unpleasant Plays, 
“The Philanderer,” “‘Widowers’ Houses 
and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Volume 
II. Containing the Four Pleasant Plays, 
“Arms and the Man,” “Candida,” “The 
Man of Destiny” and “You. Never Can 
Tell.” By George Bernhard Shaw. New 
York: Brentano’s: $2.50. 


Of all plays published Shaw’s read the 
best, for he has made the bare stage di- 
rections into witty little descriptive pas- 
sages, and prefaced them with paradox! 
cal prefaces explaining in the most amus- 
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ing manner what he does not mean by 
them. He shows in his title that he un- 
derstands the public taste which he re- 
fuses to cater to: All four of the “pleas- 
ant plays” were immensely popular last 
winter in New York, while the only one, 
of his “unpleasant plays” that was put on 
the stage was taken off the next night— 
by orders of the police. But as it has 
since been decided by the court that 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is not an 
immoral play the public is at liberty to 
read it at least —if anybody wants to. 
But we do not agree with Shaw’s infer- 
ence that the three plays are deemed un- 
pleasant and tabooed because they attack 
the evils and follies of our social order. 
The comedies of the second volume are 
as sharp in the thrusts at conventional 
shams and wrongs, but they are accom- 
panied with a laugh that alleviates the 
sting without destroying the effect. At 
any rate, we hope Brentano will sell the 
volumes separately. What the plays are 
our readers know from our theatrical 
criticism during the past two seasons. 


& 


Eve’s Diary. By Mark Twain. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Mark Twain was apparently the first 
to recognize the humorous possibilities in 
our first parents. It was many years ago 
-when he called attention to the fact that 
with all our statues of great men no one 
had raised a monument to Adam, altho;as 
Mark Twain said, the human race owes 
much to him. He is now endeavoring to 
remedy this remissness by his transla- 
tions of the diaries of Adam and Eve 
“from the original manuscripts.” The 
only fault to find with these books is that 
there is so little of them. Eve’s,early sci- 
entific reasoning is crude, but not unlike 
that of many of her descendants : 


“I have learned a number of things, and am 
educated now, but I wasn’t at first. At first 
it used to vex me because, with all my watch- 
ing I was never smart enough to be around 
when the water was running up-hill; but now 
I do not mind it. I have experimented and 
experimented until now I know that it never 
does run up-hill, except in the dark. I know 
it does in the dark, because the pool never 
goes dry, which ‘it would, of course, if the 
water did not go back-in the night . ... By 
experiment I know that wood swims, and dry 
caves, and feathers, and plenty of other 
things; therefore by all that cumulative evi- 
dence you know that a rock will swim; but 
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you haye to put up with simply knowing it, 
for there isn’t any way to prove it—up to 
now.” 

& 


How Ferns Grow. By Margaret Slosson. 
With 46 plates by the "Author. 8vo, pp. 
156. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 

The author of this work is a competent 
botanist, and one fern variety bears her 
name as its discoverer. This is not a hand- 
book for the use of the summer visitor 
to the mountains or seashore, as the title 
might seem to indicate, but a careful 
study of the venation and growth of 
nineteen mostly common ferns, showing 
the. successive stages of their growth 
from the first little leaf that comes from 

a spore to the full-grown fruited frond. 

The plates—sometimes half a dozen 

stages on one plate—show how much the 

young ferns of various species sometimes 

resemble each other; and how the mid- 

veins control the development of the 

lobes in ferns as in other plants. The 
author suggests that the successive de- 
velopments in form represent the stages 
thru which the fern has past in its evo- 
lution. These plates, which give the 
forms and venation in the earlier stages 
of growth, are of much value, but we-are 
not quite convinced as to her doctrine of 
the dependence of the lamine on the 
venation. We observe the influence of 
the New York School of Botany in the 
names, particularly of Belvisia for 
Asplenium ruta-muraria. _ While valu- 
able ‘particularly to technical botanists, 
the work will be helpful to others; and 
this the author must have had in mind 
when she put the English names on the 
plates, which are remarkable for the ex- 
act reproduction of the veinage. We are 
especially glad to see full figures of the 
so-called Massachusetts fern, Dryopteris 
simulata, a species lately separated from 

D. Thelypteris, and not easy to distin- 

guish from it. We notice on page 114 

two misprints, one in the synonomy, and 

the reference in the note, which should 

be to page I10 instead of 94. 

& 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. By Ana- 
tole France. New York: Harper & Broth- - 
ers. $1.25. 

The French at their best are so charm- 
ing that we resent all the more what they 


are at their worst. In The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard we have the French 





. 
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at their best.. The dear old man who is 
his own biographer is charming — as a 
good child is, and the sweet childlikeness 
of his nature is its most lovable trait, not 
hidden from the reader, and patent to 
several detestable persons in the book 
who trade upon the gentle ignorance of 
the Wise Man. The story has had many 
translators, but of them all the translator 
of the present edition, Lafcadio Hearn, 
has been most happy in preserving the 
elusive fragrance of sentiment in this 
beautiful old rose-jar of a book. M. 
Bonnard commits,a technical crime, in a 
just cause, and in aid of the helpless and 
innocent; the story is interesting as a 
story; but that is not the reason it will 
live; its appeal is to the nobler side of 
human nature ;.we read with delight and 
sympathy the author who has the skill 
to make goodness engaging, unselfishness 
attractive and gentle self-sacrifice lovable 
and to be desired. Such men deserve and 
win our gratitude. 


Creatures That Once Were Men. By Maxim 
Gorky. Translated by J.-K. M. Shiragi, 
with introductory by G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 
cents. 

This is a characteristic story of this 
prophet of the slums, Its very title has 
a bitterness of which no other author is 
capable, “the Ex-Man,” to give a still 
more succinct translation. It is a de- 
scription of a doss- house into which 
have drifted the refuse of humanity, the 
failures in the struggle for life, either 
thru fault of their own or fault of cir- 
cumstance. Here are found the teacher, 
the priest, the journalist, the merchant 
and the officer, now rejected by these 
professions, but bearing the stamp of 
their training, boasting, drinking and 
fighting for companionship and seeing 
the world of the prosperous topsyturvy, 
for they look at it from _ beneath. 
The author’s purpose is really to belie 
his title, for he shows that each of these 
degraded beings has traits and impulses 
like our own, and so he compels us to ad- 
mit our relationship of a common hu- 
manity. A witty and paradoxical essay 
by Chesterton adds to the value of the 
little volume, and from it we must quote 
one paragraph: — 

“Gorky is pre-eminently Russian, in that he 
is a revolutionist; not because most Russians 


are revolutionists (for I, imagine that th«y are 
not), -but because most -Russians—indeed, 
nearly all Russians—are in that attitude of 
mind which makes revolution possibie and 
which makes religion possible, an atti- 
tude of primary and dogmatic assertio:. To 
be a revolutionist it is first necessary to be a 
*revelationist. It is necessary to believe in the 
sufficiency of some theory of the universe or 
the State. But in countries that have come 


under the influence of what is called the evo- 
lutionary idea, there has been no dramatic 
righting of wrongs, and (unless: the evolution- 
ary idea loses its hold) there never will be. 
These countries “have no revolution, they have 
to put up with an inferior and largely fictitious 
thing which they call progress.” 
st 


The Mystery of the Lost Dauphin. By 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated _ by 
Annabel Hard Seeger. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Here is another story of the Lost 
Dauphin. The novelists are the only 
people who have ever found him. And 
they find him too variously. In this par- 
ticular book something is added to the 
general confusion by the author’s assur- 
ance that the Empress Josephine twice 
rescued him from prison, with a view to 
hanging him like a sword over Napo- 
leon’s head in case he carried out his 
threat of getting a divorce. The story is 
interestingly told, and is based upon the 
lives and claims of the various impostors 
who teased:Louis XVIII with preten- 
sions to his throne, but in spite of the 
author’s melodramatic manner, it falls 
far short in real dignity and tragic power 
of Charles Marriot’s novel, “The Last 
Hope.” But that which arrests attention 
is this curious fact, that while the inci- 
dents of these numerous stories differ so 
widely, there is a pathetic psychological 
likeness between all the lost Dauphins 
portrayed. He is always a poor creature 
with more heart than head, and showing 
a sort of inexpedient nobility of nature 
which made him the victim of his ene- 
mies. Sefiora Emilia Pardo Bazan 1s 
called the “creator and protagonist of 
Spanish Realism,” but if she is, Spanish 
Realism is more incredible than Ro 
manticism is anywhere else. Her liter- 
ary style if remarkable for clarity and 
simplicity, but there is not enough hor- 
ror-producing power in it, even when 
she writes of horrors to warrant her be- 
ing classed with Turgénieff and Zola, 
where some of her admirers insist upon 
placing her. 
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The Bird Watcher in the Shetlands; with 
Some Notes on Seals, and Digressions. 
By Edmund Selous. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50. 


This is a Gilbert White sort of book, 
and fascinating from beginning to end. 
It is divided, about half and half, between 
the birds and the seals, and we like best 
the seals. We are not sure that the ob- 
servations are always correct, bvt the ro- 
mance and the poetry of the fish and bird 
The author hates gun- 
powder, and “deplores it above all the 
other inventions the world has ever 
made”—not because it kills men, but be- 
cause it kills beasts; and there is some- 
thing in a gun and its cartridges “that 
dries up all the poetry in a man’s heart.” 
He deplores railways, also, which take 
away all charm from the country, and kill 
the ballads and songs of the people. He 
thinks it is the absence of all reference to 
railways that makes the writings of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers such 
pleasant reading. The novels of Miss 
Austen are delightful because they be- 
long to quaint little circles; and how 
could Sterne ever have made his Senti- 
mental Journeys by rail? He gets out 
of all patience with these modern aristo- 
crats whose only notion of the country is 
a place that they can fence in with barbed 
wire and keep for a game preserve. If 
these men had anything in them that re- 
sponded to the real and only charms of 
the woods, and the lakes, and wild bird 
life and animal life, they would rejoice 
more at the flight of a single raven than 
in bagging a thousand brace of grouse. 
They turn the living wilderness into a 
dead one, and chase every smile away 
from the face of nature. They cry “kill, 
kill, kill, kill,” and let the sole of the 
gamekeeper dominate the world. In all 
this we thoroly sympathize with the au- 
thor. The whole book runs after this 
sort, and you will hardly skip a page to 
find some expression of tenderness for 
animal life or sympathy with simplicity. 
What may be thought of an occasional 
questionable conclusion, it is certain that 
the book will afford immense pleasure to 
the scientist as well as the less carefully 
trained reader. He thinks that the real 
naturalist should be a sort of Boswell, 
and every thing and every creature 
should be a sort of Dr. Johnson, to be 


studied with a passionate admiration. He 
would rather be the founder of “a school 
of naturalists of this sort” than to estab- 
lish a triumphant religion or earn an epi- 
taph in Westminster Abbey. 
“Some men have strange ambitions: I have 

one; 
To make a naturalist without a gun.” 
What we want is to find out the inner 
life of animals—not a few bald facts 
about their habits. The zoologist should 
go out with glasses and notebook. He 
should . stalk the gorilla, follow the ele- 
phant, get to windward of the antelope; 
to biographise these animals, and not to 
shoot’ them. Well, we have a pretty 
strong faith that something of this kind 
is sure to come about. We are particu- 
larly interested in his discussion of the 
playfulness of the seal; but we are confi- 
dent that his observations are . incom- 
plete. Weare satisfied that play is a uni- 
versal first step of animal life, toward 
reason. Puppies play before they rea- 
son, and reason they certainly do. How- 
ever, it will never do in a book review to 
come into collision with our friend Bur- 
roughs. We need hardly add that this 
volume of Mr. Selous comes very close 
to our heart, and will be treasured for 
reading over again and again: as we 
swing in our hammock under the big 
spruce trees. It deserves its place along- 
side with the investigations and vaticina- 
tions of Thoreau. In fact, it is one of 
the best books of its class that we have 
happened upon these many months, 

& 


Captain John Smith. By A. G. Bradley. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

If it is a virtue to write an interesting 
book Mr. Bradley deserves the praise of 
all lovers of virtue. A subject of far less 
human interest would be given an ad- 
ventitious charm by the grace and 
smoothness of the author’s style. But 
such a master of the art of writing would 
hardly need to be so uncritical and 
credulous as Mr. Bradley has been in or- 
der to include certain episodes of great 
human interest but more than doubtful 
truth. Because John Fiske has accepted 
Smith’s lady love, the charming Charatza 
Tragabigzanda, is no reason why an 
author who has had the benefit of more 
critical research should have accepted 
the story without a query. The heads of 
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the three Turks cut off in a single com- 
bat just to “please the ladies” might also 
have been relegated to the limbo of the 
absurd and unlikely, but when at last Mr. 
Bradley sneers at the criticism which 
throws a doubt upon the Pocahontas ad- 
venture we begin to doubt his scholar- 
. ship, if not his honest desire, to state the 
truth. Aside from all the other facts 
pointing to the falsity of Smith’s story, 
the author must admit it is peculiar that 
Smith forgot to tell the Pocahontas epi- 
sode in the original account of his cap- 
tivity, but waited until sixteen years 
later, when the Indian princess was a fa- 
vorite in the court of King James, and 
then thrust the story into a revised edi- 
tion, because apparently it would throw 
a new luster upon the fame of the re- 
doubtable Captain John Smith. It may 
be that some of the best critical work of 
American students destructive of this 
Pocahontas yarn has never come before 


the eye of our English author, but the. 


writer of “Sketches from Old Virginia,” 
“The Fight with France for North 
America,” and an admirable life of 
Wolfe, ought to be familiar with such 
critical literature in American, history. 
With all the author’s credulity, however, 
we have in this work one of the best ac- 
counts of Smith’s life that has been 


written. 
& 


Brahms. By J. Lawrence Erb (The Master 
Musician Series). London: J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Erb divides his little book on 

Brahms into three parts, called respec- 

tively “Biographical—1833-1854” (why 

the latter date none may know, for this 
section of the book covers the composer’s 

career to its end with his death in 1897), 

“Brahms: The Man” and “Brahms: The 

Musician.” He says the work was con- 

ceived and carried out as a labor of love, 

and there can be no doubt of his worship- 
ful attitude toward his hero, all of whose 
thoughts, words and deeds were alto- 
gether right in his eyes. Yet the little 
biography reads like a perfunctory re- 
cital of the incidents of an uneventful 
life, is almost as dull as the dullest of 

Brahms’s music—and that master, de- 

spite his towering greatness at times, at 

other times could write music more dead- 
ly dull than any of his contemporaries. 
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There is room for a good, complete 
biography of Johannes Brahms in Eng- 
lish, for none exists. And, notwithstand- 
ing the composer’s uneventful career, so 
far as outward conditions could indicate, 
such a work in competent hands might 
become the depiction of the growth of a 
noble soul. But Mr. Erb has not at- 
tempted that difficult task. He likens 
Brahms to Browning, yet it does not 
occur to him to complete the comparison 
and carry it to the point of applying to 
the musician what some one has aptly 
said of the poet, that tho “the subtlest of 
writers he was the simplest of men, and 
he learned in serenity what he taught in 
song.” The author's style is common- 
place, and we must again express regret 
that the editor of this series of most at- 
tractively made books on the master mu- 
sicians cannot find contributors who are 
better qualified. Mr. Erb’s book is not a 
bad book; he has gathered his materials 
conscientiously and he has not tortured 
truth in their presentation—only he has 
missed the opportunity to create a fine 
piece of work. However, until a better 
is produced his book will prove service- 
able. The second section is the most in- 
teresting, for it contains some good anec- 
dotes of the composer, loosely strung to- 
gether, one of the best of which illus- 
trates both his “thorny impenetrability” 
to strangers and his. fondness for 
joking: 

It is related that at Baden-Baden he was ap- 
proached by a “lion-hunter” as he lay under a 
tree in a garden. A little speech, evidently 
prepared beforehand and overloaded with fiat- 
tery, was interrupted by Brahms, who said, 
“Stop, my dear sir. There must be some mis- 
take here. I have no doubt you are looking 
for my brother, the composer. I’m sorry to 
say he has just gone out for a walk, but if you 
make haste and run along that path through 


the wood and up yonder hill, you may prob- 
ably still catch him.” 


a 


The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 

This book by the Instructor in Zoology 
in the Crane Manual Training High 
School of Chicago is an interesting at- 
tempt to prove that man is not the “Lord 
of Creation” that he likes to imagine him- 
self. The first three-quarters of the vol- 
ume is devoted to showing, from the the- 
ory of evolution, man’s physical and in- 
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tellectual kinship to all other living 
things, and the last part is an argument 
for vegetarianism and kindness to ani- 
mals, and human humility. Much of 
what the author says is true, but in the 
attempt to prove his thesis he is inclined 
to ignore the evil side of the brute’s na- 
ture and the noble side of human nature. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....The Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan for 1906, published by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, Tokyo, is far superior to anything 
of the kind issued. by our Government in giv- 
ing a clear and concise exposition of all the 
sources of revenue and items of expenditure. 
There is a large map and many colored dia- 
grams showing at a glange just how th: na- 
tional income is raised, the earnings of rail- 
roads and electric lines, savings bank deposits, 
wages, interest, etc. 


...-LThe Problems of Babyheod, by Rachel 
Kent Fitz and George Wells . Fitz (Holt, 
$1.25), is a good book to give to a young 
mother. It is prettily printed and illustrated 
and full of sensible advice on building the 
constitution and training the character of a 
baby, and differs from most of the books of 
the class in being free both from scientific 
terminology and from sentimental mysticism. 
Some of the measures advocated, such as the 
baby window-box, are novel, but quite in line 
with modern ideas of hygiene. 


....It is very appropriate to issue a new edi- 
tion of Elizabeth and Her German Garden with 
illustrations in colors, as has been done by 
Macmillans, but Elizabeth uses so many color- 
words that one hardly needs it unless he is 
afflicted with mental Daltonism. Besides some 
of the pictures do not look as we had im- 
agined the scenes and persons and that in- 
troduces a foreign element into the familiar 
book, and we cannot appreciate them on that 
account. But those who are not troubled by 
such preconceived notions may like them, so 
this is a good chance to get acquainted with 
ree of the most delightful of outdoor summer 

ks. 


.... The separation between the American and 
the English branches of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research may perhaps be a matter for re- 
gret to some in this country whose sympathies 
are with the more cautious and non-com- 
mittal attitude of the parent society, rather 
than with the votaries of Mrs. Piper. To such 
The Occult Review, which this month begins 
its fourth volume, and which is now published 
at 669 Sedgwick street, Chicago, may supply a 
need. It is not burdened with the technical 
nomenclature which makes “hard reading” of 
the Proceedings S. P.R. Its editor, Ralph Shir- 
ley, is well known in England as an accom- 
plished scholar, and its contributors include 
many whose names are familiar in literature 
and scierce. 
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Pebbles 
THatT a, a es, See : 
etting a grip on humanity in parts 0 
the world. Some readers may ae 8 know what 


it looks like and sounds like. following 
translation of the chorus of “Everybody Works 
But Father” may enlighten them: 

“Cui labores sed patro 

Li sidas cirkau vio tago 

Kun lia piedoj sur des fijaro-loco. 

Fumiant lia argila pipo, 

Patrimo emprenas des lavo, 

Tiel faras filino Anne. 

Cio laboras en mia domo 

Sed mia maljuma viro.” 

—Chicago News. 


.ANSWER TO A WEDDING INVITATION. 
Mr. Brack regrets that he 

Must impart the information 
That he can’t accept with glee 

Mrs. White’s kind invitation. 
Candidly he must avow, 

Risking being thought unpleasant, 
That his means do not allow 

Of the purchase of a present. 


Mr. Black, too, would remind 
Mrs. White, without evasion, 
That they’ve met, through Fate unkind, 
Only upon one occasion. 
As for the prospective bride, 
Her no doubt delightful daughter, 
If her form he’d ever eyed 
Something he perhaps had bought her. 


Mr. Black must, therefore, state, 
Taking all things in conjunction, 
That he can’t participate 
In this fashionable function. 
He is neither millionaire 
Nor a dog inclined to mangers; 
He’s just one who cannot spare 
Charities for perfect strangers. 
—London Tribune. 


CORRECTING THE STATEMENT. 

A LOCAL paper received information that a 
certain doctor was engaged to be married to 
the bank manager’s daughter, an elderly 
maiden who had long been vainly striving, by 
all the spells an artful woman can weave, to 
ensnare his heart. 

Without troubling to verify the news, the 
editor published it, and the polite doctor, after 
giving his anger a little time to cool, wrote to 
contradict it. 

“Gentlemen,” he wrote, “I regret to say that 
you have blundered sadly with regard to me 
and Miss Fortie Fore. We are not engaged to 
be married, nor are we ever likely to be.” 

Yet this good-tempered reproof, which ought 
surely to have called forth an unqualified apol- 
ogy, was turned against the unfortunate doctor 
in a shameless manner in the next issue of the 


mW. 

e have received a courteous letter from 
our worthy townsman, Dr. Brown,” it an- 
nounced, “in which he states that the item of 
news we printed last week is untrue, He is 
not, he regrets to say, engaged to be married 
= Fa bank manager’s daughter.”—Sydney 
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Great Beneficences 


WE have asked a number of wise men 
and women to answer the question how 
they would wish Mr. Sage’s millions to 
be expended in philanthropy, not with 
any idea that Mrs. Sage would find in 
the answers what would help her deci- 
sion, but because it is not a bad plan to 
consider once in a while what are the 
costly things that need to be done for 
the benefit of man. In these days, when 
certain men cannot well help becoming 
very rich, and when a certain number of 
them really want to do good with their 
money, and yet are too busy or too un- 
skilled to know how best to distribute 
their beneficence, it is well to have the 
matter considered, so that the more im- 
portant and useful objects may be in the 
public mind. It is, then, with no meddle- 
some impertinence that we have made 
Mrs. Sage’s task and privilege the occa- 
sion for this discussion. 

The large givers have usually made 
their gifts wisely, The last of them, Mr. 
Beit, has given a million dollars to each 


of two universities in South Africa, and. 


five millions to extend the African rail- 
ways. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts in his life- 
time, as also Mr. Rockefeller’s, have 
been very large and very wise. Those 
of Cecil Rhodes had a wide outlook, and 
serve to bring ‘the English-speaking 
world closer together. Indeed, the 
wants are so great and are so close at 
hand, and the common needs of educa- 
tion and hospitals and libraries are so 
obvious that one can hardly go astray. 
Of those who have written in this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT, President 
Jordan only has attempted to lay down 
a principle philosophically. He says that 
gifts to be spent on individuals are of 
much less value than gifts whose use in 
training or developing character will 
make them felt long after the immediate 
recipients have passed away. For that 
reason several of the writers, who are 
teachers, advise gifts for research. In- 
deed, that seems now to be the most pop- 
ular suggestion. We doubt if there are 
not other causes that are suffering quite 
as much for lack of funds. Money can 
thus be spent most profitably, but a mul- 
titude of men are now sager in that pur- 
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suit, and it will not be neglected. At 
present there is no such crying need for 
support to students of research as there 
is for the extension of the lower educa- 
tion in portions of our country and in 
other countries; for we would not have 
the money given only for this country. 


Following the line of President Stan- 
ford’s suggestion it occurred to us that 
we would draw up an analytical scheme 
of the objects for which gifts or bequests 
have been or profitably may be given. It 
is as follows: 


PHILANTHROPIC EXPENDITURE, 


sg ss na 

_ 1. Educational—Schools, all des and sub- 
jects; Libraries, Museums, Coote Courses, 
Newspapers, Books, etc, 

2. Research, Discovery of New Truths— 
Science, Medical, History, Invention, etc, 

3. Religious—Churches, and their various 
departments; Missions, Evangelists, Bibles, 
Tracts, Periodicals and other literature; 
Masses, Monastic Institutions, etc. 

4-_Moral—Prizes for Heroism and Virtue, 
Anti-Vice Crusades, etc. 

5. Esthetic—Art Galleries and Exhibitions, 
Concerts, Endowed Theater, Statuary in Pub- 
lic Places, Fountains, Parks, Purchase of Art 
Works, Prizes for Art Works, Flower Mis- 
sion, etc. 

6. Promotion of Industry—Good Roads, 
Railroads, Trade Schools and Technological 
Exhibitions, éte. 

7. Relief—Hospitals and Dispensaries, Houses 
of Refuge, Homes and Asylums, Labor Colo- 
nies, Free Lodgings, Model Tenements, Dow- 
ries, Food, Clothing, Rent, Fuel, Ice, Pensions, 
Fresh Air Funds, Free Legal Services, Pro- 
tection of Women and Children, etc. 

8. Influencing Public Opinion, Endowment 
of Causes—Peace, Temperance, Spelling Re- 
form, Vegetarianism, Zoophily, Zionism, Var- 
ious Isms. 

a Eugenics, the Improvement of the Human 
ce. 
_ B. Metnops—Common to almost all the ob- 


ects: 

1. Buildings for societies, libraries, galleries, 
museums, offices, etc. 

2. Salaries of secretaries and organizers. 
Pe  neremngans of papers, periodicals and 


4. Training of the young. 
Endowment of gifted individuals. 
Expenses of conventions. 
7. Expenses of achievement, personal sup- 
port, apparatus, material, assistance. 
8 Purchase of product, pictures, statuary. 
9. Prizes for achievement, essays, works of 
art, discoveries. 
10. Lectureships. 


From such a scheme as this one caf 
select for himself a multitude of direc- 
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tions in which the largest.or the smallest 
benefactions can be properly bestowed, 
for we have no patience with the asser- 
tion that all gifts are worse than useless 
except to overthrow the present system 
of personal ownership of wealth as advo- 
cated by Mr. Ghent. We would have 
the reader study this analysis and con- 
sider in what way his fraction of bene- 
faction can be best employed; that frac- 
tion, we mean, that looks beyond house- 
hold and family to the wider reach of 
humanity. 

For while one is worse than an infidel 
who does not care first for his own, 
larger wealth makes the obligations for 
a larger outlook, and that same large 
outlook is the privilege of even small 
possession. And it is this large outlook 
that is most likely to be forgotten. We 
have been struck by the fact that of those 
who have written these articles most 
seem to have thought simply of their 
own country. Humanity overflows our 
boundaries, and it is the praise of both 
Christianity and Socialism that they deal 
with humanity as well as patriotism. It 
is the danger of the political doctrine of 
protection that it is protection against 
others as well as for ourselves, Dr. 
Cooper’s suggestion takes this larger 
view, but that was to be expected of one 
who occupies his position of service. 

One recalls the times when for the lack 
of money great opportunities have been 
lost. Some thirty years ago the most in- 
teresting experiment in modern times of 
anation rising out of utter barbarism 
into civilization and freedom perished 
for the lack of a few million dollars. 
While the world was looking on to see 
the people of the immense island of Mad- 
agascar coming rapidly into the family 
of enlightened nations, on a pretense 
which money would meet France seized 
the island and quenched one of the great 
hopes of the world. It looks as if money 
were now making a similar experiment 
in transferring the possession of Pales- 
tine to the descendants of those who 
once were its inhabitants. Mr. Car- 
hegie’s proposal several years ago to 
purchase the independence of the Philip- 
pines was of similar intent. We wonder 
what wealth like that left by Mr. Sage 
might do to secure the independence and 
union of Macedonia and the Balkan 
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States, or even to cure the Turkish sore. 
Or why should not some man of wealth 
adopt the Philippines, and give them the 
roads, railways and schools that they 
need? No broader plan; tho on a small 
scale, has been conceived than that 
which gave unfortunate occasion to the 
discussion of tainted money, for it gave 
support ‘to colleges where far more 
needed than here, in China, Ceylon and 
elsewhere. And this reminds us that the 
two present great world problems are. 
concerned with the future of China and 
Russia. Not now, perhaps, but very 
soon, the hopes of Russia may be great- 
ly encouraged by very large gifts of 
money. But now, in the awakening of 
China, there is the chance for many mil- 
lions being most profitably expended for 
schools of modern learning in every 
province. 

And that brings us nearer home. 
There are sections of this country whose 
school system is sadly inadequate. The 
lack covers towns, counties and whole 
States. What man or woman of wealth 
will adopt such a State, and see to it 
that, for a while, it is supplied with pub- 
lic schools after the best model, with high 
schools in the towns, and with colleges 
or universities, which taxation at present 
cannot supply? It is worth thinking of. 

These are illustrations of the wider 
outlook. We have not spoken of the 
work of Christian missions, for that is in 
every eye, and represents the broadest 
altruism. We have thought rather of 
those objects which are usually the con- 
cern of States, depending on public 
funds, but which long delay such objects 
as popular liberty, public education, or 
the building of an Isthmian canal. The 
time is even now here when individuals 
have the wealth of a whole nation, and 
can assume national obligations. What 
might they not do in our cities to make 
the tenement districts decently habita- 
ble? That thought occurred to Mr. Pea- 
body. - 


Mr. Bryan’s Hoodoo. 


THE most important factor in Mr. 
Bryan’s Presidential candidature has not 
been much discussed. It is conceivable, 
tho not probable, that the capitalistic in- 
fluence in its antagonism to Mr. Roose- 
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velt may paradoxically turn to Mr. 
Bryan as a savior of society. It is pos- 
sible, tho most improbable, that one of 
those sub-conscious ground-swells of the 
political mind, which now and then re- 
verse political majorities, may carry the 
Democrats into power in 1908, whether 
the capitalists vote that way or not. But 
even if all the objective factors should be 
favorable, it is hardly possible that Mr. 
Bryan himself will now, or ever, escape 
irom the baleful fatalism of his own in- 
dividual hoodoo. He is one of those men 
who can almost infallibly be counted on 
to pick up the wrong issue at a critical 
moment, 

It was just when men of clearer 
vision saw that bimetalism was as “lost” 
a cause as slavery had been, and that it 
would overwhelm the Democracy in 
fresh defeat, that Mr. Bryan insisted on 
fighting out the question of 16to 1. To- 
day he is quite willing to drop his free- 
silver program, but his conversion has 
come too late. That does not prevent 
him, however, from following his hoodoo 
on a new track. The railroad problem 
now occupies his mind, and he has de- 
cided, if the newspapers know anything 
about it, that Mr. Roosevelt’s rate regu- 
lation and the more radical proposition 
to turn the railroads over to the Federal 
Government are equally unsatisfactory. 
He has devised a scheme of his own 
which he proposes to offer as the novel 
plank of his platform. 

In a crude way he offered it some 
inonths ago for public consideration, de- 
scribing it then as a plan for State own- 
ership, in distinction from national own- 
ership. Travel on the continent of 
Europe ‘has convinced him that there is 
nothing impracticable in the plan. A 
continuous railroad service is maintained 
in every direction thruout Europe, altho 
the lines cross national boundaries. The 
passenger who takes his compartment at 
Berlin is not worried at all by the fact 
that before he gets to Rome his train 
will have been under the jurisdiction 
and management of the Prussian, the 
Swiss and the Italian Governments. All 
that is mecessary, therefore, as Mr. 

sryan sees it, is that continuity of trunk 
line travel shall be secured, and he there- 
fore proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall own a few important trunk 
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lines, leaving all local railroad business 
to the several States. 

This plan is so peculiar that, we may 
be very sure, Mr. Bryan has not pro- 
posed it just for the novelty of it ; and we 
should like to believe that the ostensible 
reason which he advances is the real one. 
The creed of political decentralization 
is all very well, and now that the su- 
premacy of the Federal Constitution is 
assured, it is quite proper that States 
should jealously guard their local au- 
thority. But there is, unhappily, more 
than a suspicion abroad that Mr. Bryan's 
desire for State-controlled railways re- 
veals his interest in an aspect of State 
authority which can hardly be described 
as a constitutional issue. 

The public may as well force Mr. 
Bryan to declare himself on this point 
immediately. No future time will be any 
more favorable, and the sooner all doubt 
is removed the better. The facts are 
bound to come out, and if they are what 
the politicians suspect and hint at they 
will finish Mr. Bryan as a Presidential 
candidate quite as remorselessly as 16 to 
I. finished him in his previous cam- 
paigns. 

Does Mr. Bryan advocate this queer 
plan of a State railroad system because 
a Federal railroad system would not pro- 
vide a Jim Crow car service south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and does Mr. 
Bryan imagine that by making this con- 
cession to Southern sentiment he can 
hold together the solid South while fight- 
ing along advanced radical lines for po- 
litical success in the North? We do not 
raise this question for the sake of ex- 
ploiting our own individual guess. It 
has been raised in other quarters, and we 
merely repeat it. We venture to say 
that Mr. Bryan cannot ignore it, and we 
venture to say further that unless he can 
answer it with the skill of an Oriental 
calif in dodging logical contradictories, 
one or the other of which must to the or- 
dinary intelligence be true, he will wish 
that he had let the railroad problem 
alone. Whether the American people 
will presently turn their railroads over to 
national management we are not wise 
enough to predict, but even an American 
weather forecaster, with all his bad hab- 
its to guide him wrong, could confident 
ly predict that we shall never turn our 
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reat railroad systems over to forty- 
eight or nine State governments. And 
even if there were the possibility of di- 
viding control between Federal and 
State governments, as Mr. Bryan now 
proposes, the mere suspicion that the Jim 
Crow car interest was to be conciliated 
would make the solid South as lonesome 
on the morning after election as it has 
been on various noteworthy occasions 
heretofore. 

If Mr. Bryan really would like to be 
President of the United States, his best 
chance is to follow a bit of. advice for 
which we shall present no bill. Let him 
drop ali Southern questions, all Pacific 
Island questions, all railroad questions 
and all money questions, and ask the peo- 
ple of the United States what they pro- 
pose to do about their beautiful and 
sacred tariff. We don’t believe that he 
would be elected even then. But he 
might make an enviable reputation for 
himself as an “educator.” 


ry) 
Three-Cent Fares 


Tue East has hardly waked up to the 
idea of three-cent street railroad fares; 


but it is a live question all thru the Mid- 


dle West. And it is not merely a de- 
mand for cheaper fares, but a part of 
the movement to bring the street rail- 
roads into the possession of the munici- 
palities. These cities have grasped the 
idea that it is better to make bargains in 
advance for extensions and renewals of 
franchises than to wait till the last 
franchise has expired. 

The attempt to realize this idea has 
called into existence in each city new 
street railroad companies, which are in 
a more or less complete state of organ- 
ization and all of which ‘have two char- 
acteristics in common: They all propose 
to carry people for three-cent fares or 
under, giving transfers; and all propose 
to sell out to the municipality at times 
and upon terms and prices arranged for 
in their charters, the price to be on a 
basis of the actual cost of their plants. 

In Detroit the old street railroad com- 
pany has now offered to sell ten tickets 
for a quarter during the three busy hours 
of the morning and the two of the even- 
ing, and six for a quarter during the 
other hours of the day, a single fare to 
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be five cents. At present the old com- 
pany sells eight tickets for a quarter. 
The new proposition also includes an 
offer to sell out to the municipality on 
prearranged terms. Ten tickets for a 
quarter (workingmen’s tickets, they are 
styled) looks good to the Mayor, and he 
is enthusiastically supporting acceptance 
of the proposition. Some of the City 
Council and a number of citizens are in 
favor of immediate municipal owner- 
ship and operation, or at least of acquir- 
ing the railroad eventually on more fa- 
vorable terms than the old company at 
present offers. There are other citizens 
again who demand lower fares than the 
rate offered of six for a quarter during 
the nineteen hours of the day and the 
five-cent single fare. The joint opposi- 
tion of these two classes of people has 
delayed acceptance of the proposition of 
the old company until now a new com- 
pany, the People’s Railway Company, 
composed of local and foreign capital- 
ists, has appeared upon the scene. It 
proposes to sell ten tickets for a quarter 
during the five busy hours of the day, 
morning and evening, and eight for a 
quarter during the other nineteen hours 
of the day, and to sell the railroad itself 
to the municipality on more favorable 
terms than the old company has yet of- 
fered to take for its plant. 

Columbus had its fight several years 
ago, but the contest was of about the 
same character as in other places, and 
the city is soon to reap the full benefit 
of its bargain. The old company in 
Columbus made propositions in advance 
for extensions and renewals of fran- 
chises, whereupon a new company made 
its appearance and submitted very much 
more favorable terms as to fares and 
eventual municipal purchase. The con- 
test was ended by the city accepting the 
proposition of the old company, which 
was to sell seven tickets for a quarter 
until such time as the gross receipts of 
the road amounted to $1,750,000 per 
year. Thereafter the company was to 
sell eight tickets for a quarter. The 
gross receipts of the company have about 
reached the mark set. 

Bloomington has its war. The old 
company is confronting an offer made by 
a new company, offering three-cent fares 
and to give the city seven per cent. of the 
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gross earnings, besides favorable pro- 
—_ as to eventual municipal owner- 
ship. ; 

Cleveland seems to be the storm center 
of the low-fare war. It certainly is the 
spot on which the street railroad mag- 
nates of other cities have their eyes. The 
attempt to reduce fares from five to three 
cents is led by the Mayor, Tom L. John- 
son, whose vigor and ability, backed by 
his experience as a successful street rail- 
road owner and operator in Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Indianapolis and other 
cities, as well. as formerly in Cleveland, 
strengthens the three-cent fare people. 
The opposition on the part of the old 
company is made formidable from the 
character and personnel of its owners, 
who are Cleveland’s leading citizens and 
are persons of the largest financial and 
political as well as social influence. 

The old company, for some several 
years, has been attempting to get its 
franchises renewed and extended in ad- 
vance of their expiration, and has been 
making propositions to the city from 
time to time looking to that end. Sev- 
eral new companies have meantime en- 
tered their appearance and submitted 
propositions. Some of the new compa- 
nies have acquired rights in the streets, 
but in very limited sections—enough, 
however, to get the camel’s nose in, so 
the old company evidently thinks, judg- 
ing from the litigation and fusilade of 
injunctions in all the courts, State and 
Federal, on any and all occasions, with 
which the old company has greeted any 
move on the part of the new companies. 
No such litigation, ‘in persistence and 
volume, has been attempted on the part 
of an old company in any other city. 
The old company now offers to sell seven 
tickets for a quarter and give transfers, 
and to give the municipality the right to 
purchase on prearranged terms. The old 
company points to the many long hauls 
which it makes for a single fare — one 
haul being nineteen miles — and to the 
numerous transfers which it gives, and 
lays great store by the complete facili- 
ties which it furnishes citizens to go to 
all parts of the city from any one point. 
The new company has succeeded in lay- 
ing some few miles of track on several 
streets. It offers a single fare for three 
cents and to sell out to the city at any 
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time on the basis of actual cost, claiming 
that while the capitalization. of the old 
company is $150,000 per mile, two-thirds 
of which is water, the capitalization of 
the new company will be $50,000 per 
mile, which amount will fully duplicate 
everything that the old company has, 
The new company also offers to ‘give the 
city all profits above six per cent. on its 
capitalization which it may make, its 
books to be open to the public at all 
times. This is almost municipal owner- 
ship, without municipal management. 

The old company has retained the serv- 
ices of an expert editorial writer, late- 
ly writer for the railroads during the 
rate legislation agitation before Con- 
gress at Washington. He daily pub- 
lishes in all but one of the newspapers 
editorials, set in large type, putting 
forth the old company’s side of the story 
and the advantages offered by it and be- 
littling what the new company can do, 
even if granted the franchises which it 
asks. The old company calls its news- 
paper aclvertisements “a campaign of 
publicity.” Mayor Johnson publicly 
styles them as “a campaign of duplicity.” 
The new company has lately put $750, 
000 par value of its stock upon the mar- 
ket at 90. This has been largely over- 
subscribed, in small amounts, by Cleve- 
land people. 

Meanwhile the cities of the East are 
quiet, perhaps asleep. 

a 
Morning in August. 

Dip you ever notice how the world 
wakes up in August? It had beena 
sweet calm night—almost drunk with 
sweet odors. It was one of those nights 
when wakefulness is restful. The full 
moon made a mild daylight, and it was 
not necessary to go to sleep in order to 
dream. The dew held a thousand per- 
fumes, that it had caught from mints 
and geraniums and wild blackberries ani 
ripening beech-leaves. By day these are 
localized, but at night they blend and 
flow all over the land, and even sink into 
the earth. Night has this democracy 0! 
Nature, and a fraternity of trees and 
plants. The sharp outlines of the oaks 
are softened into those of the ash, while 
in the orchard the great red apples, half 
hid in the leaves, swing low to your 
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cheek. Peaches and plums lose their 
scarlet and purple by. moonlight, but their 
roundness is not quite confused in the 
foliage. An August night is the most 
perfect that the year can produce. 

It is not until late in July that the 
hurry and ‘bustle of growth exhausts 
itself. In May and June it flows over 
into the night, from the day, and one is 
conscious, 1f abroad, that every limb is 
lengthening, every leaf is broadening 
and all the fruits are coloring for the 
harvest. But in August there is a smell 
that comes from ripening grain, and 
from mellow pears, while there is a per- 
ceptible let-down of the -activities of 
Nature. The sun does not rise so early 
by half an hour, and the temptation is 
strong to follow his example. The 
robins sing only half an hour at day- 
break, while the catbird satisfies himself 
with a quiet monotone under your win- 
dow, and the song sparrow tosses off 
only an occasional trill. Most of the 
song-birds have finished home-keeping 
for the season, and are perceptibly less 
musical and less excitable. The drone 
of the cicada is curiously lulling by day, 
as that of the cricket is by night. 

It should not be later than five, if you 
would get the cream of an August morn- 
ing. It must certainly be a half hour 
before the sun. Do not wake the other 
sleepers, but go out alone—bare-headed, 
and as full of individual freedom as 
Adam himself. The country editor has 
no fancy for barefootedness, however. 
hecause one is then all the time thinking 
of his feet, and looking out for all sorts 
of stubs and thorns. But go out, care- 
fully shod, and with alert senses, into the 
garden, now, before the appetite is waked 
up, and while the ears and the eyes can 
wait on the soul. What fine ways the 
garden has!’ You look on your melons 


and your green corn, not as stuff to be 


eaten, but as an expression of the 
esthetic in Nature. The breeze belongs 
—that is, this kind of breeze—only to a 
morning in August—half awake, half 
asleep—stumbling against the leaves, and 
wandering around without a definite aim. 
It picks up odors from the scarlet toma- 
toes, and from the ripenirg melons, and 
the nasturtiums and lilies, and grows the 
more drowsy as it bears them about. 
Overhead a very small cloud, that has 
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broken its leash somewhere, just touched 
with the’first rays of the sun, laughing- 
ly sprinkles us and the garden, and then 
dissolves into thin mist, as it goes on 
over the valley. It has only doubled the 
dew on the grass and swung twice as 
many diamond drops on the leaves. 

In vestal hollyhock still drowsy drones the 


ee; 

And fades into the sky the morning star and 
moon. 

At last from village belfry clangs the iron 

‘tongue 
That cries, ‘tis five. 

the mist, 
And ’round the vale; and sandal all the glad- 
dened hills. 
There is a poem in every old Saxon 
word, and one of these is daybreak. The 
day is breaking wide open. The sun is 
well up, and beginning to take control 
of affairs. We are always glad to see the 
sun come back in the morning. What 
would we do with a day ten times as 
long? We are sun-lovers. It is our 
natural lord. The dawn is not pale, as 
the poets are fond of calling it; its colors 
in August are intense and individualized. 
Each tree asserts itself. The apples are 
distinct on the trees; each rose is a spe- 
cial rose. All about the great valley the 
yellow harvest fields define their out- 
lines, and the green knolls stand up with 
pride, with orchards nestling between. 
The cows beside the creek rise up and stretch 
themselves, 

And look thru twisted rails, at meadows fair 
and sweet; 

Then homeward turn with soft remembrance 
of the pails. 


The sun lays a broadside of light all over 
the wild grapevines and over the trum- 
pet-creepers that hang down the rows of 
elm, and the butternuts show great har- 
vests of nuts that, they are ripening for 
the children. The ash trees have already 
got just a touch of autumn purple, and 
in the distance you see goldenrod bound- 
ing the creek before it reaches the mill. 
The farmer at his door looks weather- 
wise and shrewd as he counts up the 
signs and prophesies no coming storm. 
But it is still the presence of the trees 
that you most feel. It is with them that 
Nature is busying herself these August 
morns. 

Who does not love a tree—a single, 
perfect tree? A beech, broad-bottomed, 
sweet-leaved and black-shadowed; or a 


Golden waves roll thru 
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great Norway spruce sitting on the lawn, 
forever speechless, or, like the Buddha, 
in all seasons and at all hours mutter- 
ing “Om!” These we love. Evergreens 
are the monks of the lawn; one should 
never clip their drapery. You cannot 
make them over into workaday trees, that 
stand up and swing their arms, and sigh 
at night or laugh in the morning. It is 
only when you have recognized the indi- 
viduality of trees that you will know 
what to with them, and will stop mis- 
placing them. Lifting themselves slowiy 
aloft and working out each one his own 
desire, you find at last that the catalpa 
and the magnolia, the coffee tree 
and the maple, have touched hands and 
made for you a vast bower. Your vis- 
itors tell you that you have let your trees 
shut off the outlook. Coming but sel- 
dom, they would see the valley and the 
distant hills at every turn. They cannot 
know your friendships with your trees. 
They cannot feel how your life-thought 
has gone into their growth, nor do they 
know that you are.largely made up of 
their shade and life-history. But you, 


with gladness, walk around these veils 
of the valley, to find your distant out- 


looks from other points. Growing with 
us, and we with them, the trees become 
our friends and brothers. They sing 
songs to us; they whisper good will; the 
birds nest in them; we are all one. 

Yet on these dreamy August days 
there is much to be said in favor of a 
distant landscape. What ever can so 
spellbind us as one of these soft morn- 
ings, when the valley is full of a soft 
haze, not dense but dreamy, where the 
orchards and the yellow harvest stubble, 
and the corn-fields still green, with 
meadowed knolls, appear; and down at 
the foot of all there is the Oriskany, 
winding everywhere among the groves 
and gardens, but ever feeling its way 
millward—and all asleep, or but half 
awake. Along the high horizon, Crow 
Hill and Paris Hill and Beacon Hill lift 
high their curves, and, cosiest of all, are 
the red farmhouses, and the pastures 
where the cattle clip the crimson clover. 
But already we are sliding well down 
into the work-hours. The editor leaves 
his garden, now rapidly growing fervid, 
and loves his veranda, with his ham- 
mock and his books. Noon has no com- 


pensation for a lost morning. Nature 
paints: no such pictures at any other 
hour. He who knows not the morning 
intimately does not know the country as 
home. He might as well abide in the 
city! 

Js 


Those Patent Office Models. 


THE appropriations of the last session 
of Congress amounted to nearly nine 
hundred millions; considerably more 
than the whole value of our corn crop. 
This is certainly very liberal on the part 
of our legislators. It would seem that 
such liberality might have found some 
way to have prevented the scattering of 
the models in our Patent Office. Here 
is the visible history of the American 
people. Yes, it is more than that; it 
illustrates the making of the people— 
evolution from a feeble colonial condi- 
tion into and up to the strength and 
vigor of the world’s greatest industrial 
nation. Jefferson held the Patent Office 
to be the most sacred trust held at the 
capital. For over a century the life of a 
people has been expressing itself in la- 
bor-saving machinery. Here in these 
models we see how the Yankee con- 
quered a continent ; and how he did it by 
the co-operation of brains and hands. 
These models show the cause of our 
present industrial age; our industrial 
schools, even our industrial creeds—for 
nowadays the Puritan is one who be- 
lieves in salvation by doing. One hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand models fill 
two hundred and ninety-one exhibition 
cases, and cover three floors of the great 
building. Here is the first steam engine 
that ran the first cotton-gin. Here is 
worked out, in successive models, all the 
history of the cotton industry. Here also 
we have the visible history of the appli- 
cation of steam, both on river and land. 
The loom also and the sewing-machine 
are permitted to tell their story from be- 
ginning to end. The world holds noth- 
ing like it. To dismember this collection 
—~-growth, rather—would be like burning 
every published record in the national 
library. ; 

Yet this is just what is proposed ; just 
what is ordered. At the last session of 
Congress it was agreed that only a small 
part of this sacred trust should remain 
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intact ;and a committee was appointed to 
determine the fate of the separate arti- 
ces. No committee could possibly be 
constituted wise enough to comprehend 
the values here associated. Edison alone 
has seven hundred and eighty-four pat- 
ents; and Silas Farmer, whose models 
include the first magnetic engine that 
ever drew a train, has a long list of pat- 
ents covering half a century. These are 
the men future history will concern it- 
self with. Nor can agriculture afford to 
lose a single link of the story that led to 
its depression from 1830 to 1890 and its 
expansion since that day. The united 
voice of the people should call a halt. 
Congress should be required to reverse 
the order that has gone forth. The na- 
tion will more gladly house this collec- 
tion than it will pay for any other single 
enterprise for which its money is freely 
voted. 


as 


The Russian and the French 


Revolution. 
“History repeats itself.’’ 


Like all the 
good old maxims, this is reversible, and 
we can say with equal truth and falsity, 
“History never repeats: itself.” Neither 
statement has any value except as a 
rhetorical phrase to call attention to some 
marked similarity or dissimilarity in 
events, Ever since Plutarch showed us 
how easy and interesting it is, we have 
been using the fallacious method of his- 
toric parallels. It is very convenient to 
the student of history, but altogether 
misleading to the men who are actively 
engaged in making history. Like causes 
do not produce like effects in practical 
politics, because what we call “like 
causes” are generally casual resem- 
blances between certain conspicuous but 
often insignificant factors. 

None of us can altogether escape the 
temptation to use historic parallelism as 
a substitute for hard thinking and real 
investigation in the case of the tevolu- 
tion—or what we hope will prove to be 
the revolution—in Russia. But it is al- 
ready clear that the analogy with the 
French revolution has been confusing 
rather than enlightening to us specta- 
lors, as apparently it has been also to the 

ussian actors in the drama. There was 
the Duma; was it not just like the 
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States-General? And did it not meet in 
May, too (startling coincidence)? There 
were the Constitutional Democrats for 
the Girondists and the Group of Toil for 
the Mountain. When they found the 
doors closed against them by orders of 
the sovereign, they knew exactly what 
to do. As tho it were a play that they 
had rehearsed they made a tennis court 
out of the dining-room in the hotel at 
Viborg, and reassembling there, took the 
oath to stand by each other and the peo- 
ple, just as the Third Estate did 117 
years before. And what next? A glance 
at the prompt-book showed them that the 
taking of the Bastille was next in order. 
On to Kronstadt, then! 

But just here something went wrong. 
The Government had apparently turned 
over too many leaves and got the wrong 
cue. They had skipped six years; it was 
the 13th of Vendemaire instead of the 
14th of July, and they dispersed the mob 
with Napoleon’s whiff of grapeshot. The 
difficulty was that Nicholas II. had also 
read history and had a manifest unwil- 
lingness to play the réle of Louis XVI. 
Here, then, our analogy breaks down, 
just when we need it most, 

But before we take leave of it, there 
is one lesson which we may legitimately 
draw from it; that is, the lesson of pa- 
tience. In spite of all our memorizing 
of dates, we really have the impression 
that the French Revolution was over in 
about six weeks, and that it moved 
smoothly, like some majestic river, to its 
“inevitable”. end. How haphazard, baf- 
fling and uncertain it really appeared to 
those who were in it we can realize only 
by much reading of memoirs and letters. 
Our philosophical historians mislead us 
in this. It was four years before the 
French got rid of their king and fifty- 
nine years before a genuine republic was 
established. If, then, the Russians have 
done away with the Czar by 1910, and 
have a good popular government by 
1965, we may congratulate them on do- 
ing as well as did their prototypes and 
allies, the French. 

If we drop such superficial compari- 
sons and take a broader view of history, 
we can derive encouragement in this 
crisis from the observation that a French 
Revolution is not the only or the best 
way to attain liberty. All other European 
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peoples, except the Turks and the Rus- 
sians, have now substantially the same 
political rights as the French, and none 
of them has passed thru a crisis resem- 
bling the Reign of Terror and Napo- 
leon’s Epoch. 

We can palliate these periods of blood 
and tyranny because we can see the good 
that resulted from them. The depress- 
ing thing about the present Russian situ- 
ation is the apparent fruitlessness of the 
period of blood and tyranny thru which 
they have passed. For all their self- 
sacrifice and heroism the Russian people 
now seem further from liberty than they 
were six months ago. We are promised 
agrarian riots in the fall, but will these 
not be as fruitless as the French jac- 
queries of the fourteenth century? The 
revolutionists have proved that they can 
burn down haystacks and manors, seize 
battleships and fortresses, assassinate 


officials, print and distribute prohibited 
literature, paralyze industry, commerce 
and communication by strikes, barricade 
the streets and make and throw bombs, 
but to what good? And suppose they do 


all these things again in a few months, 
what reason is there for thinking that 
they will be any more successful? We 
used to hear that Russia was one vast 
powder magazine, and only wanted a 
spark to set it off. Well, there have been 
sparks enough of late. 

Apparently, the bureaucracy has, from 
its short-sighted point of view, managed 
things very skillfully and obtained a 
tactical advantage. The Duma was al- 
lowed to meet and talk long enough to 
show the futility of meeting and talking, 
and then quietly dismissed, according to 
the forms of law. The radical members 
alienated the more conservative reform- 
ers in the Duma by their extreme meas- 
tires and violent language, and now they 
have gone home they are being horse- 
whipped by their peasant constituents for 
not getting them land. The call for a 
general strike was not obeyed, and the 
revolutionary leaders are discredited. 
The mutinous sailors and soldiers were 
fired upon by their comrades. The bu- 
reaucracy has adopted the tactics of the 
enemy and is fighting fire with fire. The 
“Black Hundreds” meet the “Red 
Guards” in the streets, and assassination 
is followed by counter-assassination. We 
lo not despair of Russia, but the path to 
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an overthrow of the Governmeit by a 
revolution of force seems blocked for 
the present. The political progress of 
such a race as the Russian cannot be long 
prevented by an anachronistic autocracy, 
but it is not safe to prophesy what direc. 
tion its evolution will take. 


a 
Judge Olmsted’s Decision. 


It is to the credit of the Commissioner 
of Labor of the State of New York that 
his energetic enforcement of the law re- 
stricting the working hours of women in 
factories has led to a case before the 
courts for the purpose of testing its con- 
stitutionality. No predecessor of Mr. 
Sherman has ever exacted obedience to 
the law with vigor enough to make it 
worth while for an employer to raise this 
question. 

For twenty years, since 1886, the law 
has prohibited employers from requiring 
women to work in factories after 9 p. m. 
or longer than ten hours in one day thru- 
out the State of New York. If Judge 
Olmsted’s decision is correct all those 
employers who have obeyed the law as it 
stood have been put to needless incon- 
venience, and the women prevented 
from working in their factories have 
been deprived of their rights. Such is 
the result of twenty years of faithless- 
ness on the part of officials entrusted 
with duties of grave importance to the 
industries of the leading manufacturing 
State in the Union. If, on the other 
hand, the Court of Appeals or the Su- 
preme Court at Washington shall, in due 
course, reverse this decision, it will fol- 
low that, for twenty years, all those 
women who have been required, on pain 
of dismissal, to work in violation of the 
statute more than ten hours, or after 
9 p. m., have been illegally deprived (by 
the failure of the factory inspectors to 
enforce the law) of that leisure which 
the statute was intended to confer upon 
them. * 

Attorney-General Julius Mayer’s at- 
nouncement that he will carry the cast, 
if necessary, to the Supreme Court al 
Washington, is as admirable as Mr. 
Sherman’s action, and is in the same line 
It is of the highest importance for al 
the interests concerned that the Supreme 
Court of the United “States should b 
given the earliest possible opportunity 1 
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resolve the existing disastrous conflict of 
decisions of State Supreme Courts. In 
Massachusetts,’ Nebraska, Oregon and 
Washington the Supreme Court of the 
State has held that the hours of labor of 
women may be restricted by act of the 
Legislature. In Illinois, on the con- 
trary, the Supreme Court holds that such 
legislation is in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and therefore void. 
Judge Olmsted’s decision follows the 
Illinois precedent, and until it is re- 
versed women employed in factories in 
New York may, like their equally un- 
fortunate sisters in Illinois, be required, 
on pain of losing their means of liveli- 
hood, to work all night, or an unlimited 
number of hours in the twenty-four. 

England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Australian colonies find it 
possible to regulate the working hours 
of women and to prohibit their working 
at night. The law which Judge Olmsted 
(Judge Deuel concurring) pronounces 
unconstitutional in New York has been 
in force for sixty-four years, since 1842, 
in England. 

In the long run no civilization can sur- 
vive which fails to protect the health and 
morals of its working class. If it is true 
that the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, or any other part of the 
Constitution, deprives the States of the 
power to restrict the working hours of 
women, such provision will have to be 
changed. In reality, it is not merely this 
employer, or this statute, that is on trial, 
but the judges aid the Constitution. 

The whole nation will owe a debt of 
gratitude to Commissioner Sherman and 
Attorney-General Mayer whenever by 
their determined action they obtain a 
final settlement of the question whether 
or not the United States already stands 
among the enlightened nations or 
whether it is again necessary, as it was 
for the establishment of the civil rights 
of the negroes to change the Constitu- 
tion. 
st 

The beneficial effect 

of the enactment of 

such measures as 
the Meat Inspection and Pure Food laws 
is by no means confined to a direct appli- 
tation or enforcement of the statutes 


Influence of the 
New Sanitary Laws 


themselves. Owing to the Neill-Rey- 
nolds investigation and the legislation 
that followed it, official inquiry as to the 
cleanliness and honesty of slaughter- 
houses and packing-houses has been 
stimulated all over the world, It is ad- 
mitted, for example, that a great many 
such places in England were in sore need 
of sanitary improvement. In other coun- 
tries, also, the attention of public officers 
has been forcibly directed to unwhole- 
some and unlawful practices that had 
been overlooked, and’ in all of them 
changes for the better are now taking 
place. In many of our own cities there 
are slaughter-houses that have been dis- 
gracefully unclean and a menace to the 
public health. Under the stimulating in- 
fluence of the national inquiry and the 
national legislation, local sanitary author- 
ities have been inspecting these places 
and compelling reform. In Philadelphia 
scores of such foul slaughter-houses 
have been found and either closed or 
made clean. In the same city (and else- 
where) there is new activity in detecting 
the use of harmful material in food and 
confectionery. Several prominent manu- 
facturers of candy and more than thirty 
retail dealers in Philadelphia have been 
arrested and are to be prosecuted for 
selling candy containing glucose which 
carries sulphites in dangerous quantities. 
This is the work of the State’s Dairy and 
Food Commission. While our new 
national laws are of great practical value, 
many consumers can be defended against 
unwholesome meats and the harmful 
adulteration of food only by local legis- 
lation and the action of local sanitary 
officers. This is realized in many places, 
and the perception of it is due to the 
general awakening caused by what has 
been said and done at Washington. 
Js 
. Kansas City, Kansas, 
A City Purified with a population of 
ninety thousand, claims 
to be the fifth manufacturing city in the 
United States. Its meat - packing busi- 
ness is the largest in the world, and next 
to Minneapolis it is the largest flour-mill- 
ing city; and it expects to have 200,000 
inhabitants in ten years. But the most re- 
markable distinction which it-claims is 
that it has not a saloon, nor a gambling 
den, nor a brothel within its limits. It 
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had them a year ago, all forbidden by 
law, but allowed by the police, if they 
would consent periodically to pay definite 
fines.» But the people got tired of law- 
lessness, and- determined to have the laws 
executed and risk the loss of the rev- 
enues from the joints, which were $48,- 
198 last year. So Prosecuting Attorney 
C. W. Trickett and Judge J. G. Holt 
took the matter in hand of executing the 
laws honestly and energetically, and they 
found if no impossible task. The saloon 
men declared that it would be the ruin 
of the city, that it would become bank- 
rupt, that prosperity and business would 
go, but their forecasts are not justified. 
Instead of that the city is putting up 
more buildings than ever; new people 
are coming in, and the moderate bonded 
debt of the city will be reduced this year, 
while the prices of property in the resi- 
denc® districts have advanced since the 
closing of the joints. The Star, the 
leading Kansas City daily, declares that 
the city “is awaking to an era of unusual 
prosperity and development.” That is 
what we might expect. Drinking sa- 
loons, gambling dens and brothels carry 
prosperity nowhere and never. Here is 
an example to other cities which make 
bargains with vice. 


Perhaps the Phil- 
She Groves ef. ie ewe Commission 

Ethical Sense were too hasty in 
proposing instantly to suppress racetrack 
betting, something that has not been 
achieved in this country. We are not 
surprised to be told that five thousand 
Filipinos, with ten bands of music, and 
three hundred racehorses, paraded the 
streets of Manila and gathered at the 
Governor’s palace to protest against the 
threatened enactment. Certain ethical 
improvements cannot well be embodied 
in law until the people are educated to 
them. Our Lord tells us that God him- 
self winks at times of ignorance, and 
we have to do as much. There is no 
excuse for race-gambling in this country, 
for the needed moral education has been 
given; and commonly recognized evils, 
such as gambling dens and betting at 
horse-races, ought to be sternly sup- 
pressed. But it is a serious question for 
the Commission to consider whether, as 
public sentiment exists in the Philippines, 


it would be wise or right quite yet to 
suppress gambling and cock-fighting or 
polygamy in those islands. If we mis- 
take not, the earliest address of a Pope 
of Rome, since Peter, that has come 
down to us, was a _ pronouncement 
against gambling, “De Aleatoribus,” and 
the Jewish Mishnah disqualified a gam- 
bler from testifying before a court of 
law. But in this matter even we have 
not reached that standard, and most of 
our older colleges were founded with the 
help of lotteries. In the Philippines we 
will have to go a bit slower in legal re- 
forms than we can here. 


& 


Secretary Hitchcock’s rules for the 
leasing of the rich oil lands of the tribes 
in Indian Territory are reasonable ones, 
They will not be revoked at the demand 
or suggestion of ex-Senator James K. 
Jones or any speculator in oil leases who 
has violated them. This ought to be un- 
derstood by Governor Higgins, who 
must see that the Secretary’s policy is in 
accord with the views commonly re- 
ported to be held by the President con- 
cerning the withdrawal from public 
entry of all the unsold mineral lands in 
the public domain. 


- Mr. Shonts, who has the task of dig- 
ging the canal, tells the President that 
conditions on the Isthmus have much 
improved. Certainly, for they needed it 
sadly, and the task was vigorously en- 
tered on after our correspondent told a 
fragrant story with pictures. The Presi- 
dent will find Panama in very fair sani- 
tary condition when he comes there; 
and we hope he will see the dust fly. 


& 


By an unfortunate mistake the names 
of Dr. P. H. Eykman and Paul Horrix 
were transposed under their portraits in 
connection with the article by the former 
on “Internationalism and the World's 
Capitol” in our issue of July 26th. 

ed 


Both political parties in Arizona are 
opposing joint Statehood with Okla 
homa. That was what we all knew they 
would do, and it was unnecessary to hold 
elections to find out. Let Oklahoma 
come in and let Arizona wait, 
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Insurance 


Decision for the Mutual 


A DECISION was handed down on Sat- 
urday last by Justice Howard, sitting in 
Troy, N. Y., that is favorable to the ad- 
ministration ticket of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance in the action 
brought by policy-holders to compel the 
State Superintendent to strike names 
from the administration ticket. As pre- 
viously set forth in this department, the 
Mutual Life directors nominated an ad- 
ministration ticket and placed upon it 
names that included the following mem- 
bers of the International Policy-Holders’ 
Committee, viz., Col. Alfred M. Shook, 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware; 
Gen, Benjamin F. Tracy and Harlow 
N. Higinbotham, all of whom, it is 
alleged, were well known to be op- 
posed to the policy of the board of direc- 
tors, 

It will be recalled that Colonel Shook 
and the others named protested against 
the use of their names on the adminis- 
tration ticket, claiming that they were 
placed thereon without their knowledge 
or consent, and for the purpose of de- 
ceiving those inclined to be supporters 
of the policy-holders’ ticket. The ad- 
ministration supporters, according to 
Colonel Shook and his associate plain- 
tiffs, seek to impose upon the policy- 
holders in general by leading them to 
believe that the entire ticket made up by 
them is of the high character of the four 
gentlemen named, and that these gentle- 
men approved the policy and methods of 
the administration, which, in point of 
lact, was not the case. 

Because of the alleged deception and 
of the protest of Colonel Shook and his 
associates, the court was asked for an 
order directing the State Superintendent 
of Insurance to strike from the adminis- 
tration ticket the names of Messrs. 
Shook, Judge Gray, General Tracy and 
Higinbotham. The application for a writ 
of mandamus was denied by Justice How- 
ard on legal grounds, the Justice taking 
the position that the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance is not required by law 
to do what the petitioners ask, and can- 
not be directed by a court to do a thing 
the law does not require him to do. 

Justice Howard’s decision, unless it is 


reversed, means that these four men will 
have to stand for election on the Mutu- 
al’s administration ticket, altho they all 
refused to accept the nomination thru 
their counsel, Samuel Untermyer. In 
the event of the administration ticket be- 
ing successful and Colonel Shook and 
his associates refusing to serve, their 
successors will, of course, be chosen by 
the board of trustees. Colonel Shook 
will take an appeal from the Howard de- 
cision at once, and it is expected that a 
decision will be had from the higher 
court by September 1. Incidentally the 
Howard decision discloses a serious flaw 
in the Armstrong committee laws, as 
members of the committee say that it 
was never intended that a man’s name 
could be forced upon a ticket against his 
wish. The Howard decision is a victory 
for the Mutual lawyers. 

The executive committee of the inter- 
national committee met on Friday last 
and made quick work of the resignation 
of Seymour Eaton as secretary, which 
was offered on August goth. Six of the 
committeemen were in attendance, as 
follows: Judge Alton B. Parker, Gov- 
ernor Henry Roberts, of Connecticut; 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, Governor 
Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania; J. C. 
Hemphill, and Edward E. Clark, of 
Ohio. This letter, signed by Judge 
Parker -as chairman of the executive 
committee, was sent to Eaton, who is 
supposed to have gone to his home in 
Philadelphia : 

DEAR Si1r—I am directed by the Executive 
Committee of the International Committee to 
say that, while surprised that you should 
make known your intended _ resignation 
to the public at midnight before _ send- 
ing to the committee a resignation which 
does not attempt even to give any reason for 
your action, and at your neglect to come be- 
fore the committee today as requested—we are 
satisfied that your resignation, which we ac- 
cept, comes none too soon. 

As to your clerk, Liebfried, he is not treas- 
urer of the committee, and no one knows it 
better than you, who unsuccessfully urged upon 
the members of the committee his selection 
for that position. az 

Tue Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of which Dr. A. A. Mann 
is president, and whose net surplus is 
$254,277 and the assets $452,151, has 
moved into their new building at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The Pawtucket Mutual 
was incorporated in 1848. 
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Financial 


Great Crops of Grain. 


In the Government’s latest crop report 
the first official (preliminary) estimate 
of the yield of winter wheat is made, 
The quantity, 493.434,000 bushels, caused 
some surprise, because the trade estimate 
(based upon the condition percentages 
previously reported) had been only 429,- 
534,000. It appears that the Govern- 
ment’s figures are based upon reports of 
estimated average yield per acre in each 
of the eleven principal winter wheat 
States, the average for all of them being 
16.7 bushels, against only 14.3 last year. 
So it comes about that we have 65,000,- 
000 bushels more this year than were 
harvested last year on a larger area. 
This official estimate indicates the great- 
est wheat crop (772,264,000 bushels) 
ever known in the United States, exceed- 
ing the great crop of 1901 by 23,800,000 
bushels, and last year’s by 79,000,000. 
The same report points to an increase of 
last month's estimate of the corn crop, 
which will probably surpass last year’s 
and break the record. Canada’s wheat 
harvest is now at its hight. Last year’s 
yield was 83,000,000 bushels; this year’s 
will be about 100,000,000. 

& 


Chicago’s Broken Bank. 


AN important purpose for which State 
Banking Departments are maintained 
and bank examiners employed is to pre- 
vent such robbery of depositors as has 
been disclosed by the collapse of the Mil- 
waukee Avenue State Bank in Chi- 
cago. Here was a bank holding de- 
posits of more than $4,000,000, of 
which $2,000,000 was in the sav- 
ings department and was due _ to 
22,000 persons, nearly all of them poor. 
The president—who, with his family, 
controlled the institution—was notori- 
ously engaged in many _ speculative 
ventures and was a plunger at horse 
races. Since 1901 he had been robbing 
the bank by a series of bold forgeries, 
using fictitious names and also those of 
real depositors upon notes and other 
papers, a great mass of which he left 
in his strong box when he ran away. 
Thus he had stolen between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000. One ruined depositor 
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fell dead ; another committed suicide ; the 
paying teller, who appears. to have been 
innocent, killed himself because the re- 
proaches of depositors became intoler- 
able. 

Bank examiners are sometimes blamed 
unjustly. It is impossible for’the best of 
them to detect certain kinds of fraud 
that have been skillfully covered up. 
There seems to have been no sufficient 
excuse in this instance, however, for the 
failure of the Illinois examiners. Stens- 
land’s speculations and manner of living 
should have suggested careful inspec- 
tion. The methods by which he stole 
the money were clumsy, but he used 
them successfully for five years. The 
fact that nearly all the depositors were 
poor persons who had placed their little 
savings in the bank should have caused 
the State to exercise much care for the 
protection of their interests. The Bank- 
ing Department must have failed to do 
its duty. What is the use in having a 
State Banking Department if it cannot 
prevent such plundering of the poor con- 
tinuously for five years by a speculator, 
gambler and race-track plunger ¢ 


& 


Prrrspurc is to have a day and night 
bank. 


....July’s output of pig iron was 2, 
013,402 tons, against 1,976,733 in June, 
and. 1,741,935 in July of last year. 


....At an early date the Lackawanna 
Railroad will dispense with the services 
of telegraphers on its lines and will con- 
trol the movement of trains by an auto- 
matic block signal system and additional 
telephone facilities. 


....A fourteen-foot vein of Lykens 
red ash coal was uncovered a few days 
ago at Taylorsville, Pa., by prospectors 
of the Reading Company. It contains 
millions of tens of anthracite of the high- 
est quality and may be worth $20.000- 
000. 


....For the site of the coming city of 
Gary, Ind., the United States Steel Cor- 
poration paid $1,926,065. This tract of 
2,793 acres was assessed four years ago 
at $243,950. Within the next eight years 
the corporation will probably spend $75- 
000,000 on it. : 
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The Farmers Loan and Trust Company | MORE THAN MONEY 


A Minister Talks About Grape-Nuts. 
CHARTERED 1822 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET “My first stomach trouble began back in 1895,” 
NEW YORK writes a minister in Nebraska, “resulting from 
See ee ee hasty eating and eating too much, I found no re- 
Capital - ° -  $1,000,000,00 lief from medicine and grew so bad that all food 
Undivided Profits - - 7,500,000.00 gave me great distress. 3 ay 
—_————_ “It was that sore, gnawing, hungry feeling in 
The Company is le Sepesttney for moneyo Jes nwo my stomach that was so distressing, and I became 
a . : . 
Goustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary a sick man. Grape-Nuts was recommended as a 
So Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and ox? that ome bee ay yrange H 
Acts as “Leaving the o iet that had given me so 
, and as Transf nd ist - 
of Stocks, and. Bonds poe sem pe Yi aE much trouble, I’ began to eat ee _— a 
Receives deposits upon cates of Deposit, or subject | little cream and sugar. The change effected in 
hoy Kp Roe, aa Geer "en bend cnt twenty-four hours was truly remarkable, and in 
< x ent for the transaction of any approved finan- a few weeks I was back to health om. 
ee Le ~~ ae - “My work as a minister calls me away from 
EDWIN * MARSTON, Freqttent.. aad home a great deal, and recently I drifted back to 
SAMUEL, SLOAN, ic, fecrtay. fat meat and indigestible foods, which put me 
AUGUSTUS V, HEELY, Asst. Secy. again on the sick list. 
COUNELIUE RO AGNEW: Aust, Seca: _ “So I went back to Grape-Nuts and cream, and 
—_———- in four days I was put right again. The old, dull 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: headaches are gone, stomach comfortable, head 


Samuel Sloan, E. R. Holden, clear, and it is a delight to pursue my studies and 
William Waldorf Astor, William | Rowland, perce 
i . 


D. 0. Mills, a " 

Franklin D. Locke, ‘Grape-Nuts food is worth more than money 
: to to me, and I hope this may induce some sufferer 

s. Ss. Pa to follow the same course I have.” 

evela H. Dodge j 

we. tke Name given by Postum Co. Battle Creek, 

Henry Hentz, . Mich. 

H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, “There’s a reason.” 


Podetick: Geller, Semen? r. aa” Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


P. A. Valentine. in pkgs. 


BUFFALO. LITHIA WATER 


‘All the Argument Necessary.”’ 


The International Journal of Surgery, August 1905, under the heading ‘* CYSTITIS” says: 
“In the treatment of Cystitis wens is the great aid to all forms of me a Moreover, 
s the ideal form in which to administer it to the cystitic patient, 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of 
containing substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from 


two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument neces- 
sary after the first day or so. 


‘IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the 
like, ITS ACTION IS PROMPT AND LASTING.” 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical and 
Gynecological Assn., Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Prof of crane? and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical eo of *. inia: *‘If I were asked what mineral water has the widest range = 
usefulness, I would unhesitatingly answer, In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ana the like, 
its action is prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated 
bv it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Elimin- 
ating power of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently 
break up the gravel forming habit.” 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
PARK TOURS 


Have you ever seen the wonders of the Yellowstone ? 
Why not arrange to make this your summer vacation 
trip? . : 

Several very attractive tours at reasonable expense have 
been arranged over the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way. 

Round-trip tickets from Chicago are on sale daily to 
September 16, good for 90 days from date of sale, not 
to exceed October 24. Rates as follows: 


$ Rail and stage transportation via Yellowstone, 
Mont., the new entrance on the western border of 

the Park, or via St. Paul- Minneapolis and Gardiner. 

$85.00 includes rail and stage transportation and 
accommodations in Yellowstone Park hotels. $94.00 round-trip 
from Chicago includes rail and stage transportation with choice of 
routes one way via St. Paul and Minneapolis, the other way via 
Omaha. $9115.00 round-trip includes this same choice of 
routes and provides accommodations in Yellowstone Park hotels. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
The Best of Everything 


Illustrated booklets, itineraries and train 
schedules on request. 








W. B. KNISKERN 
PASSGR. TRAFFIC MGR., C. & N. W. RY. 
CHICAGO 





ALLAN LI NE MONTREAL TO LIVERPOOL SUMMER HOMES a 
The St. Lawrence Route | 12 Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champ! 


SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE. Terms, $4 to $10 per week. 
New Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibration. a arias haga Boston, New yee SpringSeld and 

VIRGINIAN, Aug. 80, Sept. 27, Oct. 25. coment pees , aod Baty hy 
Sept. 6, Oct. 4, Nov. ist. PVICKORIAN. Sept 13> ~~ Pa, page ayy brochure mailed free on receipt of 

‘ : IAN, Aug. 23, Sept. 20, Oct. 18. "Saloon -.in stam y Ecc . 
pawage, $70 upwards. Second Sabin, $4250 upoorde’ third ton ‘Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Ver 
$27 upwards. Return tickets reduced rates. mont Ry, 385 Broadway, New York. 

H. & A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. THOS. 
SON, 261 Broadway, New York, ALLAN & oO 194 ek 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A, ALLAN, Montreal, 
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THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” .contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand. Central Sta- 
tion, New York. The . 


“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 





S 


' Summer 
Cottages for 

















It’s all happiness if your cottage is a 
Premier: your vacation is a _ success. 
Premiers are so portable and simple—only 
take a few hours to erect, easy to move and 
re-erect. You will be satisfied with a Premier 
House; they’re so-practical, artistic and dur- 
able. Besides that the cost is so small. 
Booklet No. So tells you all. 


| Chas. H. Manley, St. Johns, Mich, ) 














COUNTRY PROPERTY 


asrreidencer; highest pointon NANTUCKET ISLAND 
between Siasconset village and Sankoty lighthouse. Easy terms. 
Apply J. 0. STIRLING, Rockville, Conn., or W. B. GARDNER, 








VER MONT £2'ms and Summer Homes. Best 


values in the United States. Send 
l0c. for catalogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate Co., 
| Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. 











MEMORIAL TABLETS 


AS PERMANENT RECORDS . 
TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Send for Tlustrated Handbook and Photographs of Work. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 











ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Bead experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN. 7 - . Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Bmtered at the New York Post Office 
ag Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $8.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over gix months old, twenty-five cents. 
: phd Sy, Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 

Onder for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
ivy new address should be given. 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimension 


for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 


Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. Fo 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the famow 


Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


, A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R.BAILEY @CO. 


Amesbury, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut, 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills. 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send 2-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Room No. 506 Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of hotels, 
pooeeang houses, rates for board and passenger 
ares. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


ardrobe Trunks 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business, August 6, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors. $3,629,331 
Overdrafts 
Due from approved reserved agents 
Real estate 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Hoe pe fund 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid . 

Due depositors 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
brokers 


of New York, 383s.: 
ident, M. CLARKE, 


schedule accol- 

in all respects, ‘to 
they further sy 
nsact 


BE. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, t 
ee any of August, 1906, before me 


al of. Notary.) E. H. COOK, 
Notary Public, New York County, 








521,880 13 


100,000 0 
200,000 00 


109,559 24 
579, 054 99 


Bs 
521,880 13 
3. 

CLARKE, 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN BANK. 
at the close of business on the 6th day of August, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from directors. 
Liability of directors as makers 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers .«..... 
Due from approve arn agen 
Banking house a bdeedccbssecde cuvettes x 
Stocks and bonds..........esseeeess esesees 1,090,083 87 
Specie ‘ a are 1,577,421 36 
U. 8. legal tender notes and notes 
banks 282,820 00 
Cash items 
_ and 
changes 
Other items carried as cash 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures............ enideo ds 
Accrued interest 


644,196 70 
316,222 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 


Due trust 

brokers 

Preferred deposits, viz. 

Due savings banks 

Due building and loan associations 

Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends 

Reserved for taxes 


39,361 75 
27,224 70 


102 00 

19,718 37 

$14,270,842 43 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

ENRY OLLESHEIMER, President, and A. C. CORBY, 
Cashier of the Metropolitan Bank, a bank located and 
doing business at 23d Street and 4th Avenue, in the City 
of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Suverintendent of Banks, 
designating the sixth day of August, 1906, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President. 
A. C. CORBY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 8th day of August, 1906, before me. 


E. J. ANTHONY, 
Notary Public Kings Co., No. 59. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


Wilson’s Rolling Partitions 


(Seal of Notary.) 








Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG, 00. 
5 West 29th Street, New York. 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business, on the 6th day of August, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from directors $20,860,026 20 

Liability of directors as makers. oe 38,000 00 

| Ae ny ‘ 337 81 
t compani 

: so hy ss 1,193,984 75 

000 00 


1,481,061 04 
8,057,827 38 


1,980,500 00 


Specie ° 
. §. legal tender notes and notes of na- 
tional MD. cccccccccccecs 

Cash items, viz,: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
GRRRGNB occ cvcesvisicovcees ess ° 
Other items carried as cash.. 


: LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. - $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund ° 
Undivided eats, less current expenses and 
taxes paid ° Cencescese 
Due depositors oe . 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
brokers . 
Due savings banks....... ovccties CVecvecesne 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


2,964,404 68 
8,218,115 39 


$46,368, 
State of New York, Coun of New York, ss.: 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
Bennet, Cashier, of The Bank of America, a Bank located 
and — business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing Report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said Bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not else- 
where, and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Papeete 
of Banks, designating the 6th day of August, 1906, as the 
day on which such Sorry shall be made. 
WILLIAM -H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally. subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 8th day of August, 1906, before me. 
(Seal of Notary.) CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
MECHANICS’ AND TRADERS’ BANK. 


at the close of business on the 6th day of August, 1906: 


RESOURCES. + 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors. $6,385,541 83 
Liability of directors as makers 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, 
and _ brokers 
Due from approved reserve agents 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 


tional banks 613,760 00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for next day’s exchanges 481,028 08 
Other items carried as cash ° 73,900 33 
Assets not included under any of the abov 

heads, viz.: 


Furniture and fixtures 36,650 00 
6,156 19 


$9,239,475 42 


pa 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Due savings banks 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 





THE INDEPENDENT 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the sixth day of August, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from Directors. $9,060,424 51 
Liability of Directors as makers 394,000 00 
Overdrafts 17,820 58 


Due from trust compani ban bankers and 

brokers Bene = 1,057,413 94 
Due from approved reserve agents 596,802 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned . 
Specie and bonds 


Cash. ce 
Bills - ecko for the next day’s ex- 
chan, 


Other 135,870 47 


‘$13,931,906 47 


246,889 70 
6,804,784 48 


4,331,896 34 


782,448 97 
2,706 98 


85,000 00 


a 
— companies, 


Preferred deposits, awe 
Due savings bank 
Due building and fone associations 
Deposits preferred because secured by a 
pledge of a part of bank assets 

Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


banks, bankers and 


$13,931,906 47 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


NELSON G. AYRBS, ist Vice-President, and GEO 
ADAMS, Cashier, of The Oriental Bank, a bank 
ois business at Nos. 182-184 Broa 


edge and belief, y+ they further say 
that the ‘emnal business of said bank has been transacted 
at the bey required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the sixth day of August, 1906, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 


NELSON G. AYRES, ist Vice-President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn > a both deponents the 
10th day of August, 1906, before 
(Seal of Notary.) H. B. RANK, 
Notary Public. 


Loans upen Real Estate ‘ 


187 1906 
THe MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Assets over $7,000,000 
Debentures and First Mortgage 





Bist YEAR 











9 GUARANTEED 


Preferred 
d Shares ’’ $100 each. 


Pat ps cash semi-annually. 
Write for Booklet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Business Established 10 years. 


Large profits paid Stockholders. 
Surplus grows steadily. 


SECURITY 400% 














HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. 
Invaluable to investors and real estate owners, 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 





This Company pays 5 per 

cent. interest on deposits and 

your money may be with- 

drawn at any time on demand 

—Absolute safety is assured. 
Write for the Book 


O 


CALVERT MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT Co. 


1046 Calvert Building, timore, Md 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York, July 17th, 1906. 
The monthly divdend of One Per Cent. on the common 
stock of this company has this day been declared, payable 
Aug. 20th next * Pas — stockholders of record. at 
Transfer Books will yes at 3 P. M. 
Aug. 14th, and reopen on 2ist at 10 A 
ENRY ROWLEY, * Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable Sep 
tember ist, 1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company 
was declared on November 2d, 1905, to Stockholders of 
record August 15th, 1906. Transfer books will close at 
three o’clock P. M., August 15th, and reopen Septen- 


ber 34d. 
MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


Worry Burns 

a Dry Wick 
It isa lightless lamp that soils and smells. 
Add hopeful oil and it ceases to be worry. 
Touch determination to it and it glows. 
Hold it close and read the satisfying truism 

in one of our life insurance policies. 
The Wiasbington Lite Insurance Co. 

gobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THe INDEPENDENT 


Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 

















= -_ «= t=). 





THE INDEPENDENT 


YEXS TEASALAATASAARSSESRRASASLESALATASALAEALEARN ALAS SRAREEEEREAESTS 
¢ 


* ege 
Disability Insurance Pays 
BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


Accumulations 
Surgeons’ Fees 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 


SFSSHHHS SHESSSSCSSSCSCSSCSSSSOSSSESSOSSS 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BRoapway, NEw YORK 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 


LOCOS SSSS SSS SS SHSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSESSSOSESESESESEEOOOSOOOOOOS | 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 








PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, . : 
LIABILITIES, : es 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643, 782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
inteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
C.W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent, 





808,804.60 
951.0 Ba. 00 





ke 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, oie $3,956,635,58 





——_. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL. General Agent’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 








COPY 


Oakland, Cal., June 16, 1906. 
Frank P. Wilson, Esq., State Agent 
Continental Ins. Co. of New York, 
Delger Block, Oakland. 


Dear Sir: 

We cannot let the occasion pass without 
thanking you for your prompt businesslike set- 
tlement, in full, of the three polieies held by us and 
issued by you covering risks on buildings, office fur- 
niture, ete., omeustins to $17,000, all destroyed in 
the great fire follow ng the earthquake- in San 
Francisco, April 18, 1006 

At these times when 50 many different Insurance 
Cempanies appear to be looking for exeuses for de- 
lay or non-payment of their obligations, it is re- 
freshing to find one that faces the music manfully 
and makes settlements promptly and cheerfully. 

When later we have other insurance to place we 
shall not forget the Continental. 


Yours very truly, 
GOODHALL, PERKINS & ©O. 











THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 





JULY ist, 1906 
CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 
ASSETS 


$17,049,386 


LIABILITIES 


$8,526,366 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AFTER PROVIDING FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO LOSSES 

OVER * 


$8,500,000 











CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 
46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
280_LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN Sreeitent 

<ereLyS aoae Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. OHNS a Vice-Pres’t 

JAS. L. Tr INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS, 





All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has end thereon the cash surre 
and ed ‘by up insurance values to which the insured is 
es: ae the Massachusetts Statute. "3 

lets, rates, and values for any age sent on 
plicetion to the Company’s Office. . 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-F 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1s 


National Hartfor 
CONNECTICUT 


Sttement January 1, 1906 4 


Capital Stock all Cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettied Losses and other claims..... Sbnre 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 








$7.3 : 
mies NICHOLS, Presid 
TILLMAN, Secretary. 


. A. SMITH, Asst. S 





